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The quotations, from the Report of the Military 
Male Orphan Asylum, at Madras, are, in this Edition, 
referred, not only as in the former, to the respective 
pages of the original publication of that Report in Lou- 
don, iT97 — hut also to the literal re-print thereof, just 
published, and. entitled, 

"ELEMENTS OF TUITION PART I. 
THE MADRAS SCHOOL: 

*' Or the Report of the Military Male Orphan Asy- 
lum of Egmort, at Madras, 

" With its original proofs aud vouchers, as transmitted 
from India, and published in London, 1797, under the 
title of 

' An Experiment in Education,* Sfc, 

** A new Edition: to uhich are subjoined additional 
pocuments and Records, illustrative of the progress of 
the New System of Rducation m the School in which it 
origiuated : and of its fruits in the chdiacter, conduct, 
and fortunes of its pupils. 1 8 i 3.^! 



The second part (stated p. 7. as if already published) 
is now in, the Press, under the title of 

"ELEMENTS OF TUITION*. PART IL 
THE ENGLl H .-.CHOOt;: 

''Or the History, Analysis, and \pplicatiou of the New 
System of. Education,'' &c. 6cc, d.c. 



This will be followed by 

"ELEMENTS OF TIHION, PART IIL 
LLDUS LIlhHAKlUS: 

«* Qr the Application of theMadrJis System of Educatioa 
to Grammar and other Schools^ fut the higher orders 
«| Children." 
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^o render simple, easy, pleasant, expeditious^ and 
economical, the acquisition of the rudiments of 
letters, and of morality and religion, are the leading 
objects of Elementary Education. It has accordingly 
been the study of the Author of this Essay to com- 
bine in harmonious union the progress and amuse- 
ment of the scholar, the ease and satisfaction of the 
master, and the interest and gratification of the parent. 

Such is the proximate object of the Madras Sys- 
tem. Its ultimate object, the ultimate object or. end' 
of all education, is to make ^' good subjectSy good men, 
good Christians* ,*" in other words, to promote the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of it's pupils.. , 

1 o attain these ends^ to attain any good end in 
education, the grand desideratum is to fix attenticMi, 
to call forth exertion, to prevent the waste of time in 
school. This, in the Madras School, is achieved, 
not by vulgar and coarse instruments, which reach 
no farther than the body, and produce only a de* 
grading and naomentary effect; but by the strong 
and permanent hold, which its machinery takes of the 
mind, and the deep impression, which it makes on 
the hearts 

This system rests on the simple principle of tuition 
iif the scholars themselves, it is its distinguishing 
characteristic that the school, how numerous soever, is 
taught solely by the pupils of the institution, under a 
single master, to whom, by multiplying his ministers 
at pleasure, it gives indefinite powers. 

That those unversed in this mode of instruction 

• See " An Experiment in Education, made at tlie Male 
Asylum, of Madras : suggesting a system by which a school or 
lamUy may ^ac/i itself, under the superintendence of the master 
or parfent." London, 1797, p. 32. Or the literal reprint of that 
Experiment, "Elements of Tuition, part Ibt the Madras 
School." 1813. p. 50, 

B 



4 Introduction. 

may not regard it as an amusing theory, an Utopian 
scheme, unfounded in fact and observation, and un> 
fit for real life, it is necessa^ to remark that it has 
nothing in it fanciful or speculative ; but that it is 
entirely practical — the result of an actual experiment''^, 
which was carried, in all its forms, into complete 
effect at Madras; that at the Asylum established 
there, 1789^ the school, consisting of 200 boys, was 
taught solely by 14 teachers and assistant teachers, 
selected from among themselves, none of whom ex- 
ceeded 14 years and three months of agef ; and that, 
by these measures, according to the resolutions of the 
President, Vice-Presidents, and Directors, 13th Ja- 
nuary, 1796, " this Institution has been brought to a 
degree of perfection and promising utility far exceed- 
ing what the most sanguine hopes could have sug- 
gested at the time of it's establishment:]:.'' 

" Every step of my progress," it is said in the Re- 
port of that school of the 28th of June, 1796, 
** has confirmed and rivetted in my mind the su- 
periority of this new mode of conducting a school 
through the medium of the scholars themselves^." 
And the Right Honoufable the President in Council, 
of Fort St. George, in transmitting this record to the 
Governments of Bengal and Bombay, begin their 
letter, dated 6th August, 1796, with these words :— 
" The Military Male Orphan Asylum having 
flourished under a system of' tuition altogether new, 
we are desirous of diffusing, especially in India, the 
report of its progress and present state, and the 

* Exp. or El of TuitioD, passim 

t See particulars in the scheme of the school. Exp. p. 19. 
Elements of Tuition, p. 33. 

X Exp. p. 39. El. p. 58. $ Exp. p. 10. £1. p. 23-24. 
Exp. p. 21. £1. p. 40. ^' The school teaches itself'* Exp. p. 
31. El. p. 46. '* The school has been entirely taught by the boys 
from 1st June, 1795.*' Exp. p. 25. El. p. 41. "You have' a 
t«acher and an asbistant for every class," &c. 
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mode of teaching practised there"*." Hence was this 
system first styled die "zietK? System of Education," — 
as it was afterwards styled from its or^in '^ the Madras 
System ; and from its principle, because by it ";the 
school teaches itself/' self-tuition. 

In subservience to' this general principle, thus 
acted upon and recorded, the Madras School fur- 
nishes certain individual practices or helps in the 
art of tuition,, by which it's pupils are initiated into 
the elementary processes of reading, spelling, writings 
arithmetic, and the first principles of morality, and 
religion. 

Some of these are ^' teaching the alphabet by writing 
the letters with the fingers in sandf," *^ spread over a 
board or bench before the scholars, as in the schools ' 
of the natives of this country ;" spelling syllabically, 
and ^'reading syllables by themselves, and words 
by. themselves, &cj." 

Having thus briefly stated the grand characteristic 
of the Madras System of Education, and the heads 
of the practices asstuciaied with it ; and, shewn that 
it is no Utopian theory, but the result of an actual 
experiment, it may not only gratify curiosity in re- 
gard to a discovery, which has excited so much in- 
terest, but also give weight to the facts recorded in 
that experiment^ to produce the authority on which 
they rest. 

The Military Male Orphan Asylum at Madras 
was established in the year 1789^ by order and 
under the patronage of the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company§. Of this Institution the 
Governor of Fort St. George was President, the 
Members of Council and Commander in Chief Vice- 
Presidents, and men fi^st in rank and character in the 

♦ Exp. p. X. El. p. 10. t Exp. p. 11. El. p. 24 & 25#. 
t Exp. p. 13, & passim. El. p. 27, ^ passim. 
9 Exp. p. 4-5. £1. p. 17, 
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Civil and Military Departments at the Presidency 
were Directors*. 

After having acted seven years in the two-fold capa- 
city of a Director SLiid the Superintendent , the author 
was reduced, by the declining state of his health, to 
the necessity of givuig notice of his intention of re- 
turning to Europe. He had, at this time, as the last 
duty of his office, drawn up an amended code of re- 
gulations for the Institution, founded on past expe- 
rience ; and he was now called upon by the acting 
Committee to give a last report of the progress of 
the new System, and a summary of the mode of teach- 
ing, for the instruction and guidance of those who, in 
future, should conduct and superintend the schoolf • 

His final report, dated 28th June, 1796^ was en- 
tered, by order of a general meeting of the President, 
Vice-Presidents, and Directors, on their records, and 
transmitted by the Government of Fort St. George, 
(not only as has already been noticed, to the Govern- 
ments of Bengal and Bombay, but also) as one of 
the numbers in their general letter of lOth August 
1796, to the Court of Directors^ at home. 

, I'his record, so transmitted, and so authenticated, 
was literally published by the Author on his arrival 
in England, 1797^ as comprising the sum, substance, 
and evidence of the Madras System of Education, 
and fortified with an Introduction and Appendix, 
composed solely of Indian documents, fot the purpose 
of fixing, in every way, its autlienticity and character. 
To these facts not a syllable was added, except a 
brief preface^ ending with these words, ^* That fur- 
ther and similar trials may be made, and the success, 
in every instance, ascertained by experience, is the 
aim of this publication.'^ 'i'hQ object of the publi- 
cation is also intimated in the title under which it was. 

* Exp. p. 2. £1. p. 14. t Exp. p. 3. El. p. IS. 
X Exp. p. ix-x. £i p. 9-1^0. 
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ushered into the world, " An Experiment in Educa- 
tion, made at the Male Asylum at Madras : sug- 
gesting a SYSTEM by which a School or Famuy 
may teach itself und^r the superintendence of 
the Master or Parent, London. 1797." And in 
the body of the Report the System is recommended to 
*^every charity or free school,... and to the generality 
of public schools and academies*." The eflFect will 
be manifest from two short quotations. " The school 
is thus rendered a scene of amusement to the scholars, 

and a spectacle of delight to the beholder The 

System .... calculated to promote their welfare, to 
advance their learning, and to preclude punishment,". . 
" For months together it has not been found necessary 
to inflict a single punishmentf ." 

For the economy — and annual saving of i6960. 
sterliner, and the Superintendent's salary for 7 years 
.£3366., I must refer to the work itself. Exp. p. 29, 
30, 31, 32, 34. El. p. 46, 47, 48, 49, 51, 52. 

From this record of the Madias Asylum, manuals 
for schools m general, and especially for charity 
schools, with such details and illustrations as seemed 
fitted to apply what was done in India to the state of 
things in this country, were prepared and published 
in 1805, 1807, 1808, and 1813. 

For the use of the schools of the National Society, 
and for the guidance of all those who may be 
desirous of conducting education on the Madras prin- 
ciple, which is adapted in a peculiar manner to large 
schools, for the lower orders of youth; but may 
be applied to any family or academy ; and according 
to the practices of the Madras School, which are 
alike ^fitted for private tuition and schools of every, 
description, this fourth edition of Instructions is chiefly, 
compiled from the latest of these compositions — 

• Exp. p. 35. El. p. 53. t Exp. p. 17. El. p. 32, 
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Elements of Tuition^ part % the English School — 
a work which comprises the rise^ progress^ hbtory, 
and bearing^ of this invention. 

It need only be here noticed that by the ready, ex- 
peditious and cheap means, which it furnishes of train- 
ing up the inferior orders of Society in moral and reli- 
gious pnuciples, and in habits of useful Industry, 'it 
is fitted to raise them above the mean and low vices, 
which besot and debase the ignorant vulgar — above the 
savage and barbarous crimes, which disgrace and de- 
grade dark and unenliglitened ages; and by form- 
ingr, through a Christian education, an intelligent, 
industrious and virtuous people, to give to the empire 
new strength, stability, and glory. 

Thus to add to the sum of human virtue, individual 
happiness, and, by consequence, national strength 
and prosperity, His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, in the name and behalf of his Majesty, and aS' 
the best proof of the Sovereign^ paternal solicitude 
for the Army, has given his sanction to the orders of 
His Royal Highness the Commander in Chief, that 
all the children of the soldiers be educated in these 
principles, aiid on this System*, 

So high and commanding a precedent can scarcely 
fail to lead the Legislature to extend this boon to all 
the chil dren of the g reat body of the people. A I ready 
indeed, under the patronage of His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent^ every thing is doing with this view, 
which can be d'me, short of Legi Native measures, by 
the National Society ; and by Diocesan and other So- 
cieties throughout the Kingdom. 

Founded on these principles, directed to such ends, and 
conducted through such means, is the Madras School, 
of which the key-stone is the following scheme. 

* See *' Instructions for establishing and condncting Regimental 
Scliools upon tlie Rev. Dr. BclPs System, as adopted at the 
Koyal Military Asylum, Chf Isea. London, printed by W. Clowes, 
Nort^^uuberland Court, Htxwxd, IQIU*^ 



PART i; 9^ 

Of the Madras System of Education. • 

*^ Ut illi (pueri) efferuntur Isetitia cum yicerint? Ut- 
pudet victos ? Ut se accusari nolimt 1 quam cupiunt' 
laudari? quos illi labores non perfenint, utaequalium ) 
principes sintl" Cic. 

C|IAPTER 1; 

Scheme of a School on the Modelof the Madras -Asylum. 

1st. The Asylum^ like every well-regulafed school, is 
arranged into Forms or Classes reacfi> compost d of as 
many scholars as have made a simildr progress. 

The scholar ever finds his own level, not only in hi» 
class, but also in the ranksof the school, being promoted 
or degraded from place to place, or class to class, accord- 
ing to his relative proficiency. 

By this classification, which, though neither new nor 
peculisur to the Madras School, is ^et carried to a greater 
length there than in any other school 1 have seen, a tea- 
cher or master has no more trouble, nay has less trouble^ 
in the tuition of a whole class than of a single scholar; 
and thirf emu4ation or desire of excellence, which the Cre- 
ator has implanted in the human breast for the wisest 
and noblest purposes, is thus called forth, and prqves a 
powerful and unceasing incentive to laudable exertion — 
a mild, yet effectual instrument of dicipliue. 

When a class says a lesson or performs any operation 
or task, the scholar, who prompts another, or tells him 
what he mistakes, takes the place in the class above him 
he prompted, and all those between them : and he who 
excels in writing or other exercises, takes precedence of 
all who are inferior to him. 

When a boy appears to be inattentive, he is suddenly 
called upon to proceed, in whatever part of the class he 
may be ; and, if he hesitates, he loses his place. If at 
any time a scholar is negligent he Torfeits a place ; but ' 
if he fails grossly, or misbehaves, he is turned down to 
the bottom, or left of his class. 

When the scholar does not read audibly and distinctly* 
as often happens in the out-set ; or pronounces badly» 
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or makes any of tbose mistakes, which generally require 
a length of time to correct, each of the scholars under 
him who reads audibly, &c. takes his place till he either 
corrects himself, or sinks below all who prompt him. 
By this simple and inoffensive process, he will soon cor- 
rect himself of any failing without further trouble on the 
part of the master, that he may regain his lost honours, 
and recover his due station. This is a cheap corrective 
of such faults as otherwise often prove of long standing, 
far more effectual than corporal punishment. 

When a boy has held a high rank in his class for some 
time, he may be made an assistant teacher of that class ; 
but when this is not eligible, he has the option of 
being advanced to a superior class, where he is placed 
at the foot; and if, in a few days, he. rises near the 
middle, he maintains a pp r ma nent footing in this class; 
if not, he must revert to his priginal class. The boy 
also, who fails, for some time, in saying his daily 
lessons well, is degraded to an inferior class, where 
he is placed at the head ; and if he sink to its level, 
he forfeits his former class, and remains with the 
new one as long as he is on a footing of equality with 
them : but if he maintain a high rank, he is aHowed to 
resume his original class on a new trial ; when it often 
happens that, by redoubled exertion, he can now keep 
pace with them. 

By these means, no class is ever retarded in its progress 
by idle or dull boys ; and every boy in every class is ful- 
ly and profitably employed ; and, by thus finding his own 
level, his improvement is most effectually promoted, and 
rendered a maximum. Conscious that his lot depends 
solely on himself, that he is the dispenser of his own 
honour of shame, the author of his own advancement or 
degradation, he recognises the justice, perceives the 
beauty, and feels the utility of those rules, by which his^ 
progress and improvement are best secured to the full ^ 
Pleasure of his application and capacity. So much fur. * 
Ihe general formation of a school. 
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Now more^ particularly of the Madras Asylum : 
" Sicut firmiores in Uteris profectus alit aBinulatio : itar. 

incipientibus atque adfauc teneris, condiscipulorum 

quam praeceptoris, juciuidior^ hoc ipso quod facilior, . 

imitatio est/' — QuiN. 

2d. Each Class is paired off into tutors and pupils. 

Thus in a class of twenty-four bovs, the twelve best 
and most trusty are tutors respectively to the twelve worst. . 

3d. To each class is attached an assistant teacher, , 
whose sole business it is to attend his class, fa prevent 
idleness, to instruct and help the tutors in leamingtheir 
lesson, and in teaching thdr pupils; and', to haar the- 
class, as soon as prepared, say their Itsson, under. 

4th. The teacher, who has charge of. the class, directs -, 
and guides his assistant, overlooks him in hearing the 
class, or himself hears both the assistant and avholars say 
their lesson, and is responsible fwr the order, behaviour, 
diligence, 'and improvement of the elass*, 

6th. A sub-usher and usher (or rather a competent 
number of ushers) are appointed when necessary, to in- 
spect the school, watch over, the^whole^ and give their 
instructions and assistance^ wherever wanted, as the 
agents and ministers of 

6tb. The schoolmaster,, whose province it is to direct 
and conduct the system, in all its ramifications, and to 
see all the subordinate offices, duly carried into effect. 

His perpetual employment is to overlook the whole 
school, and give life and motion to every member of it. 
He inspects the classes, one by one, and is occupied 
wherever there is most occasion for his services, and 
where they will best tell. He is to encourage the diffi- 
dent, the timid, and the backward ; to check and repress 
the forward and presumptuous : to bestow just and am- 
ple commendation upon the diligent, attentive and order- 
ly, however dull their capacity, or slow their progress ; to 
regulate the ambitious, rouse the slothful, and make 
the idle bestir themselves : in short, tor deal out praise 
and displeasure^ encouragement and threatening, accords- 
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ing to the temper, disposition, and genius of tbescfaoIar» 
He is occasionally to hear and instruct the classes him- 
self, and far oftener to watch over the general order, 
seeing that his numerous ministers are at their post and 
alert (rather than acting himself) and overlooking the 
teachers and assistants, while hearing their respective 
classes. 

7th. Last of all comes the superintendent (who maj^ 
he the^ chaplain of the establishment, parochial minister, 
trustee^ or visitor), whose scrutinizing eye mu^t pervade 
the whole machine, whose active miud must give it 
energy, and whose unbiassed judgwent must inspire con^ 
fidence, and maintain the general order and harmony. 

What goes before comprises the system of tuition by 
monitors. What follows is for the purpose of checks 
and instruments of discipline, in executing the above 
plan : as well as of inspection and precision. 

8th. Every lesson for the day, is marked in the 
teacher's and assistant teacher's book as it is given out : 
and the sum of these daily lessons and other exercises, 
and also the individual proficiency of each scholar, or 
the place he holds in his class, are entered in registet*s 
prepared for the purpose. 

pth. There is also a black book, as the boys call it, or 
register of such offences as require serious animadver- 
sion ; and a weekly scrutiny by 

10th. A jury of twelve boys — thespeers of the cul- 
prits. 

Such in brief is the scheme of the Madras System of 
Education on an enlarged scale, and in a multiplied form 
adapted to a numerous school — a system which gives to - 
the master, as it were, the hundred eyes of Argus, the 
hundred hands of Briareus, and the wings of Mercury ; 
and which, as it regards the pupils, has put an end to the 
race of dunces, superseded the necessity of punishment, 
and given the same interest and delight to the school- 
(oom aa to the play- ground. 



CHAPTER li. 13 

Instructions for modelling a School on the above Scheme^ 

It may be proper to premise that the universal 
principle of tuition by the scholars themselves, by 
which the. Madras School is entirely conducted, has 
been styled self-tuition, because by it, " the school 
teaches itself:'' but it may with equal propriety be 
styled self 'discipline, as it is alike fitted for the dis- 
cipline and the instruction of a school — maintaining 
order, and preventing faults, by the very same means 
by which it secures diligence, and carries on the tuition 
of the school. 

Under this universal principle the school is con- 
ducted by two general laws. 

The first is, that every scholar is allowed, by a fair ai^d 
constant competition with his fellows, to find his level. 

The second isi that the instruction of the school is 
carried on by short, easy, frequent, appropriate, and 
perfect lessons. 

The manner in which this is done is the subject of 
this chapter. 

Begin with arranging the school into classes. In large 
schools, where great numbers have made an equal pro- 
gress, each clas^ may consist of 36 scholars. In small 
schools where such numbers do not readily coalesce, it 
is convenient that there be no more classes than the re- 
lative state of the scholars' progress absolutely requires. 
In general, the fewer the classes the better. 

There is observable a general hesitation in uniting 
two (^or three) small classes into one (or two), on 
account of a supposed inequality, because the one has 
advanced somewhat farther than the other. It is not 
considered that in the common run of schools the class 
which is united to another not quite so far advanced, 
sometimes derives more benefit from going over the 
ground again with the inferior class, than the inferior 
class does from the union with the superior ; and that 
at any rate the advantage is reciprocal. 

The next step is to select the ushers and teachers irom 
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umong the senior and best scholars, chiefly out of the 
two or three higher classes. This is best done, if the 
master is not acquainted with the dispositions, cha- 
racters, and attainments of the scholars, by the elective 
i^oice of the higher classes and best boys in the school, 
and afterwards by means of those teachers, who scarce 
ever fail to find for him the boy best fitted for his pur- 
pose. In the first arrangement of a school, and as often 
as occasion requires, an usher may be nominated for 
^very two or three classes : and by appoiutinga fitting agent 
on every emergency, such as for the establishment and 
maintenance of silence, diligence, and order, &c. nothing 
is ever difficult or laborious, in the hands of a master of 
capacity and energy. When the occasion for such su- 
pernumerary officers ceases, they are discontinued. 

In the selection and in the management of the teachers, 
the ability of the master is brought to the test ; for the 
regularity and discipline of the school as well as the pro- 
gress of the respective classes, entirely depending upon 
their capacity and diligence, it behoves the master there- 
fore to secure for himself such ministers as he can com- 
mand and rely upon for ability and energy, without 
ivhich nothing can be done as it ought to be done. He 
must exert his utmost vigilance and discretion in over- 
looking and directing all they do, and preventing or 
stopping, on its first occurrence, the smallest irregula- 
rity, deviation or neglect. No teachers, who do not 
prove themselves equal to the task assigned to them, 
should be retained. But as ihey are responsible for the 
improvement and behaviour of all under them ; and are 
to do all that inspection and vigilance can do, to pre- 
vent offences, if they perform their office well, they 
should not be speedily removed, even forpiomotioninto 
a higher class ; generally speaking, it would be advan- 
tageous to keep them at least six months in the charge 
of the same class. 

It is an easy matter for the master to give books and 
tasks to his teachers who are advanced considerably be^ 
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yond the class of which they have charge^ and to enable 
them to carry od their own studies at home, and at lei- 
snre hours, in the way which will be most advantageous 
to themselves, without interfering with the discharge of 
their office. Indeed the teacher, even if confined to his 
class, must (when the school is in good order) soon, with 
them, reach the summit o( the school. 

The option of able teachers, and the facility of direc- 
tion and superintendence, increase in the inverse ratio 
of the number of the classes ; and yet no fault occurs 
more frequently in a school than for the master to dou- 
ble his own labour, while at the same time, and by the 
same means, lie diminishes by one half the emulation 
and profit of his scholars, by the improvident multipli- 
cation of iiis classes. 

Npxt, each class is to be paired off into tutors and 
pupils : the head or rather the best and most trusty boy, 
tutors the worst; the next best the next worrit, and so 
on. No lesson should occupy more than ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour, both in learning and saying. 
This material rule yields only in importance to another, 
that no lesson must, on any account, be dismissed till it 
be well said. The assistant teacher, and the teacher ^ 
should in their turn read a portion of the lesson with 
their class. 

In the lower classes, the scholars having said one les- 
son well, immediately read over the next, and mark the 
liard words previously to going to their seats to learn 
it, and the teacher apportions iis length to its difficulty. 
In preparing their spelling and reading lessons (and the 
same thing may be done in saying them) the scholar 
begins always with the difficult words, and words which 
have not occurred before. Indeed these frequently con- 
st itute the whole that is to be learnt, as the great bulk 
of the lesson will be already familiar from the frequent 
recurrence of the same words. It is of importance to 
observe that nothing imperfectly known is ever passed 
over ; and nothing already well known dwelt upon. It 

c 
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is thus only that a waste of time, even where the utmost 
diligence prevails, can be prevented. 

When the lesson has been thus prepared or learnt, it is 
'said by the scholars in portions by succession to the 
teacher, who names the boy that shall begin : and, if well 
said, they proceed to the next lesson ; if not, they must 
repeait the same lesson, et^eu shortened, if need be, till it 
he weltlearnt. The common practice is that when three 
mistakes Bire made the lesson must be revised. The ob« 
servance of this rule would give a new appearance and 
produce incalculable benefit to many a school. The 
sum of the whole is, short, easy^ frequent, and perfect 
lessons. 

Every class in the school, where there is sufficient room, 
or every alternate class, (where, as at the Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea, it is necessary that one class make 
room for another, and quit the, ground which it is to 
occupy,) may be saying their lessons at tlie same time ; 
and the master or usher, passing along, may in some 
measure at once observe how the respective classes ac- 
quit themselves. But this is done effectually by over- 
hearing the classes by rotation, when saying their lessons. 
When you give ordeis or instructions, requiring at- 
tention and comprehension, they should be given to the 
ushers, and by them to the teachers, and by the teachers 
to their respective classes. One intelligent boy made . 
by you to comprehend any thing, in which there is the 
least difficulty, can bring it down to the level of his 
school-fellows' capacity, and explain it to them far bet- 
ter than you can. He knows where his difficulty lay in 
comprehending you : and his time is only employed in 
explaining to them, in their own language, what they do 
not know, while you are often employed in telling them 
•only what they do know, and frequently in a language 
which they do not understand. Another rule of the 
school is, that a hoy never knows any thing you tell him, 
4jr is improved by any thing you do for him: it is what 
he tells you, and what he does for himself, which is alone 
Mseful, 
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The enrbr most fatal to the well-behig of a school^ 
and to which the master is most liable, is in looking after 
individuals and individual points, and attempting to do 
himself, what one man can never do ; instead of seeing 
that his numerous officers be alert and active, and per- 
form the respective offices allotted to them — a task which 
is easily done, and, if well done, constitutes the excel- 
lence of a Madras School. When the master has 
reached this pitch of attainment, he is rewarded by the 
ease and comfort which it gives to himself, and by the 
profit and satisfaction which it affords to his pupils. 
In this state of his school every thing becomes easy of 
execution. Scarcely an offence can be committed, for 
scarcely can an offence escape detection, as every of- 
fence is reported as soon as committed, by the person 
respons&le for the conduct of the offender. Should a 
tutor fail of reporting the misconduct of his pupil to the 
assistant, he himself is reported for neglect : and, if the 
assistant or teacher ^ould in like manner fail, each is 
in like mabner amenable. Such are the instruments, 
and not by his own individual exertions, with which the 
master is to perform bis functions, if he would promote 
the general weal. 

The next point, which demands particular and strict 
attention, is the means, which are employed 16 secure 
the punctual and undeviating execution of the daily 
tasks, according to (he rules which have been laid 
down. 

The ground-work of these instruments of precision, 
inspection, and diligence, is the marked book — a guide 
ivhich ought never to be dispensed with, and never have 
I seen it dispensed with, without giving rise to much 
error and neglect, which indeed can hardly be otherwise 
prevented, where short, numerous, and perfect lessons 
are required. The marked books are confined to the 
teachers and assistant teachers ; but the master ought 
to preserve a copy of them for Uie inspection of the sa- 
perintendeikt and visitors. 
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In each class^ the master marks with pen and ink, in 
be front of the teachers' books, when taken in band, the 
umber of the class, the teacher's name ; the day of the 
louth, the manner in which it is to be read, and wfae- 
iier for the first or second time, &c. and the teacher 
larks with pencil the day of the month at the place 
Jiere the lesson begins every morning, and also where 
ach successive lesson during the day, as it is given out, 
nds. At the close of the school for the day, the ipdi- 
idual proficiency of each scholar, or the place which 
e holds in his class, is entered in the registers by the 
sachers, ushers, or other competent officers : and also 
tie sum of the daily tasks noted in the marked book, or 
erformed during the day — the number of lessons read ; 
ages or lines ended at ; and hours thus employed, in 
iiree adjoining columns ; aud so with the catechism, 
eiigious instruction, writing, ciphering, &c. These are 
dded weekly and monthly, and compared, by the mas- 
IX and teacher, with what was done the preceding 
ay, week, and month. When the scholars ar^ em- 
loyed in writing on copy or ciphering books^ or in other 
isks which must be performed individually, each 
oy registers for himself all his daily operations in the 
ist page of hu copy, ciphering or other book ; which is 
Dmpared, by his master or teacher, with what be did 
le day before, and what other boys of his class and 
anding do : — and so weekly, and monthly. . The page, 
1 which these registers are kept, is ruled into thirty* 
le parallel lines, to last a month, and into as many 
)lunins as there are daily entries to be made. These 
mple contrivances are admirably fitted to correct 
leness and detect negligence in their origin, and to 
;ar pernianent testimony of merit and demerit, even 
overlooked in passing. 

In the hands of the master the registers are instru-. 
ents of discipline, and produce great precision and 
.actitude, enabling him readily to inspect, direct, con- 
)ct| and controul the respective classes however nu-« 
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inerous. To the si^rintendcat or visitor they afford 
the readiest means of ascertaimng the progress and pre- 
sent fttate of the schod. He sees at once the ground 
gone over by each class since his last visits and he has 
only to ascertain by trials whether it has been gone over as 
it ought. If so, the master has done his duty, the school 
is in good order, and comes under the denomination of a 
Madras School, where perfect instruction predominates. 

An examination of the school^ should regularly take 
place once a week, at which it is of great importance 
that the visitors and superintendent be present : atr 
the same tune the black book is solemnly inspected 
and scrutinized, in presence of the whole school, 
drawn up in a circle for that purpose ; when tlie nature 
and consequence of every omission or commission are ex- 
plained in the language of the school ; and the fact 
tried, and sentence pronounced on the accused by a 
juri^ of their peers — good boys, selected from among 
tiie teachers »nd scholars. The sentence is iufiicled, 
uiittsated, or remitted at the discretion of the superin- 
tendent, visitor, or master. It is essential to the well- 
being of the school that all its regulations be ad- 
ministered with equal and distributive justice. 

My experience at home has in tliis (as in every 
other instiince) served to confirm my experiment 
made abroad, as stated in the report of the Ma- 
dras A<>ylum, where, "for months together it was 
not necessary to inflict a single punishment*." hi the 
hands of a master of energy, who enters into the spi- 
rit of the s>stero, and has for some time reduced it to 
successful practice, and is supported by able " teachers, 
whose basinets is not to correct but to prevent faults," 
''and to preclude the use of punishment V' I am per- 
suaded that up other punishments or even rewards are 
absolutely necessary than those which the emulation of 
the new school, the principle of honour and shame, 
keeps in perpetual action. At any rate in the central 
(and other schools formed on that model) no corporal^^ 

* £xp. p. 27, 23, 24. EL p. 44, 39. 
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or other punishments, even from the beginning, were ad- 
mitted, except confinement, with a task at extra hours. 
Indeed, so much is done, in the Madras School, by in- 
spection and vigilance, to prevent offences and idleness, 
(hat there is little or nothing left for punishment to do. 
In proportion to the ability and energy which the master 
displays in executing the rules here laid down, will the 
necessity of punishment in any shape be done away. 

It cannot be too often remarked that' this system 
hinges on the teachers of each class; and that their sta- 
tion must, in one shape or other, be rendered desirable, 
and an object of emulation ; and that the forfeiture of 
this office through misconduct be severely felt. 
That the teacher profits far more by teaching than the 
scholar does by learnings is a received maxim of great 
antiquity, which all experience confirms : but, in de- 
spite of which, and by an over-weening solicitude about 
the teachers, although making rapid advances unseen 
by vulgar eyes, the order and progress of a school 
are often unnecessarily interrupted and disturbed by 
frequent change. 

To sum up all. The fewer classes the better. Se- 
lect and retain able teachers, never preset ibe a lessoa 
or task which can require more thaif ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour for the learner to be completely mas* 
ter of it: never omit marking the book, the moment 
the lesson is given out, nor quit a letter, a word, a line, 
or a verse, or a sentence, or a page, or a chapter, or a 
book, or a task of any kind, till it is familiar to the scho- 
lar. Let bis progress be sure and perfect ; and it must, 
provided that the due number of lessons be rightly 
gotten and said, be accelerated and rapid. 

It need scarcely be remarked that not only tlie uni- 
versal principle and general laws of the. new school, but 
most il not all of what has gone before, apply (mutatis 
mutandis) with very little alteration to tuition in every 
branch of education, and is no less adapted to the work- 
shop, and to the operations of a manufactory, than to 
the economy of a school. 
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Of the Practices oj the Madras Asylum. 

Introduction. 

We come now to a))ply this system of seff-tuition with 
perfect instruction, by short, frequent, and adapted les- 
sons, and in classes composed of scholars of equal pro- 
ficiency, to the sc'veral branches of education, in the 
scholars progress through an Elnglish school. 

At Madras, the author did not rest contented witfi 
having invented the most expeditious, pleasant, and 
economical mode of conducting education in general, 
with having substituted the prevention of idleness an(l 
offences by constant inspection and vigilance, aiid also 
the incitement of emulation, or a sense of honour and 
shame, for corporal and other degrading punishments, 
and with having devised the most ready and efficacious 
guides and checks by which the execution of this sys- 
tem might be directed, superintended, controuled, and 
ensured (as has been above detailed) : but he also de- 
scended to each particular step in the scholar's progress, 
ami contrived certain practices or helps to facilitate 
and expedite that individual operation. His design 
VI as always one — simplicity, ease, eff<>ct. The means 
contrived were solely such as might naturally conduct 
to this end : and the uniform test of these means was 
trial and experiment, by which all that has been and is 
to be detailed was effected. 

To begin with the art of reading and spelling. 

This art is divided into three branches, and a new 
mode of instruction is contrived, peculiar to each 
of them. 

The first is the alphabet ; the second monosyllables, 
or words of one syllable ; the third, words of more than 
one syllable. These three divisions comprehend the 
whole that is necessary to be taught ia the art of read- 
ing : and the three main practices by which these were 
taught at Madras, are writing in savd, syllabic read- 
ing, and unreiterated spelling* y &c. 

• Exp. p. la 14. El p. 24. 2«. 
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In treating of each of these branches, tnj iDstructioDs 
irill be rendered more plain and intdligible by applying 
them to the appropriate books prepared for the Nati- 
onal Society, under the direction of my invaluable friend 
and fellow-iabonrer Mr. Johnson, in which each of 
these divisions is kept separate. 

The economy of the Madras school arises not only 
from the tuition hy monitors, but also from the use of 
small and cheap books, and still more from the perfect 
instruction in these books, by which one page is made 
to go as far as half a dozen or a dozen in the common 
way of reading in some schools. Short books are also 
preferred, because they enable the scholar more readily 
to see the stages of his joArney, and mark his own pro- 
gress : and the master to provide more effectually, that 
none of the books be ever parted with, till the entire 
contents are perfectly familiar to the scholar, by which 
means he will ^o through the subsequent books with a 
precision and despatch, not otherwise attainable. 

CHAPTER I. 

Of the alphabet, and writing on sand. 

** Jesus stooped d{}\ni, and with bis finger wrote on the jocund.'* 

John, VIII. 6. 

For writing on sand, smooth and level (trays or) 
boards, about three feet long, tea inches wide, nith led- 
ges on every side of an inch deep (inside measurements) 
placed on a convenient bench or form, may each of theui 
serve for three children. A little dry sand is put into 
them, so that wUh a shake it will become level, and 
spread itself thinly over the surface. 

This class requires an expert and able teacher, who 
may be assisted by boy^ who last learnt the alphabet, 
and who will thereby perfect themselves in the fundu- 
mental elements of their future studies. The teacher 
traces in the sand with his forefinger a capital letter, of 
which there is a copybefore him. The scholar traces the 
impression again and again, the teacher guiding his finger 
at first, if necessary ; the sand is then smoothed with a 
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shake. Next the scholar, looking at the letter before him, 
tries to copy it, and is assisted as before, and directed till 
he can do it with facility and precision. The copy is 
then withdrawn, and the scholar must now form it 
from memory. 

In like manner a second letter is taught. He then 
returns to the former, and makes alternately the one 
and the other, till he can form both with readiness and 
exactness. This done, he proceeds to a third, and so 
on, never taking in hand a subsequent -letter till he is 
familiar with all that precede it. 

To facihtate the difficult task of teaching the alpha- 
bet to very young children, various devices have been 
conjoined with writing on sand. The letters of the al« 
phabet have been arranged according to tlie simplicity 
of their form*. But it may suffice to begin with some 
of the letters of simplest form, as in the National $o« 
ciety Central school book. No. 1, and then to proceed 
regularly through the alphabet. 

The same process is followed in regard to the small 
letters ; particular attention is shewn to the letters b, d, 
p, and q, which the pupil is taught to distinguish, by 
telling him that each is formed of an o, and a straight 
line ; that the o in b and p is on the right, and in d and 
q on the left, or by such other device, as will readily 
occur to the earnest teacher. 

In like manner, the double letters, the digits, and 
numbers are taught by writing them on sand. . 

To regulate and check the first and most difficult 
branch of the scholar's instruction, there should be re- 
quired the task of one letter, for every quarter or half 
an hour, with the same allowance of a quarter or half 
an hour for the revisal of all the letters which went be- 
fore the last letter learnt : but on no Account should a 
new letter be taken in hand, till the preceding ones are 
completely mastered ; and the progress of each class 

* Kendal schooli, by Dr. Briggs, 1799, see Re porta of So* 
ciety for bettering the Couditiou of the Poor. VoL III. 
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<though it consists, if any such there be, of a single 
scholar) should be registered daily. When these di- 
rections are neglected, the scholar often spends more 
time in learning the alphabet than is necessary for 
teaching him to read the bible. In no part of his stu- 
dies, is he so entirely dependent on his teacher, as in 
learning the alphabet, and no part of his studies rs so 
often neglected. Independently of the natural difficulty 
of operations entirely new, where each lesson differs 
completely from every other, there is often the habit of 
attention to be acquired at the same time. Hence one 
of the great advantages of the use of sand, which com- 
bines amusement with utility. 

In leaching the alphabet, and digits, a single leaf 
book (the horn book of our ancestors), the first leaf of 
the first book of the National Society is used. 

When familiar, with these, and able without the 
smallest hesitation to tell the letters and digits in any 
book, and write them on sand, he proceeds to mono- 
jsyllables. 

CHAPTER II. 
Of Monosyllables, p'evious Spelling, 8fr, 

Being able to write in sand any monosyllable, the 
scholar has made a very great progress in reading and 
spelling. And when he now takes small books into his 
hands, he hsis little more to do than to practise what he 
had already learnt. 

The most effectual mode of teaching monosyllables, 
IS in sand, as the alphabet was taught — in which case, 
no book is wanted but the single leaf, which the teacher 
holds in his hand ; but whether this way, or a bQok be 
preferred, the lessons of monosyllables begin with the 
easiest, and proceed gradually to the most difficult, as in 
the eleven last leaves of the National Society's book. 
No. 1 . When the monosyllables are taught in sand, the 
utmost economy and precision are attained ; and the 
chief difficulty of learning to read, or spell, overcome 
before a book is put into the hands of the scholar. 
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Otherwise after teaching iu sand the monosyllables of two 
letters, this branch of tuition begins anew by first spel- 
ling the word on book, and then pronouncing or reading if, 
by combining the separate sounds, into one articulation.. 
But the practice of the Madras School does not stop 
here. As soon as the lesson is thus said forwards 
and backwards, backwards and forwards (beginning 
with any child indiscriminately, and each in succession 
saying a single syllable or word) till the teacher says 
** shut books '/' the scholars are called upon to spell the 
words qff book, beginning always with the hardest word 
in the lesson. The scholar spells the syllables on book 
thus, b-a ba, qff' book ba b-a. 

It is proper to observe, that whenever I use the word 
spell by itself, 1 always mean spelling off book, after the 
lesson has been said and the book is shut. When on 
the other hand, I speak of spelling (in the spelling book)« 
previously to the reading of the word, as usually prac- 
tised throughout long spelling books, kc, and termed 
simply spelling, as when it is said, " the scholar is 'in 
spelling/' this I always denominate previous spelling, 
or spelling on book. 

Here the utmost pains must be taken that every word,, 
as he proceeds, be made perfectly familiar to the scho- 
lar, considering always that as four or six lessons are. at 
this stage said every hour, it is only necessary that these 
lessons be well learnt, and, how short soever they be, his 
progress will be rapid beyond example ; but if the les- 
sons, even in the first perusal, are passed over, as often 
happens in the general run of schools, in a slovenly and 
careless manner, a load of toil and tedium is laid up ; 
and the scholar, conscious of his imperfect and slow 
progress, and puzzled and embarrassed by every les- 
son, every where feels dissatisfied with the irksomeness 
of his daily tasks, and alike disgusted with his master, 
his school, and his book. Let it also be considered, 
that this is not only the ground-work, but also the main 
part of the future edifice, that the whole of the art of 
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reading in the Madras School is reduced to its first 
elemeuts— letters and their combination into single syl- 
lables ; and that, in teacliing and learning these consti- 
tuent parts, all the labour of the master, and difficulty 
of the scholar consist. It is not enough, tfaen> that be 
go through the monosyllabic spelling-book a first time 
in a perfect manner. The impression of a first peru- 
sal, however strong and correct at the time, wears off, 
and to be rendered permanent it must be renewed by re- 
vision as often as shall be found necessary. 

For this reason let the first leaf t)f the monosyllables — 
the third and foutth pages of the leaf book be perused 
for a first time, spelling every word on, and off book 
perfectly; and a second time iu the same manner, for 
the sake of recovering what may be forgotten ; but it 
will be found unnecessary on the second peiusa! to re- 
quire the scholar to spell tvery word ojf* book, but 
only those which he may be supposed to have for- 
gotten ; much less need it be required on a third peru- 
sal (if, after all, a third perusal should be found neces- 
sary) to spell Uny but the hardest words. 

It is not however, till the scholar (by which it will be 
noticed, I mean every boy and girl qualified to remain 
in his or her respective class) can on examination of the 
master or superintendent, spell readily on and off book 
every word, that he goes through this leaf once- more, 
reading the word without previous spelling, thus, ba ; 
continuing to be exercised, as before, in spelling <ff 
book, if he cannot yet readil\ spell every word in this 
leaf. In executing these dircclious each leaf or card is 
considered as a detached book, and the above rules 
are applied to each in succession^ 

If the master has seen to the perfect instruction in 
the first perusal, and a just attention has been paid to 
the foregoing directions, very little time will be required 
for the subsequent perusals, ni which in that case a se~ 
cond or third will hi general suffice. 

I uiust request every reader to pause while I re|)eat. 
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as the result of my experience at home, that there is 
iiiuch unnecessary trouble, occasioned, in almost every 
school because this single point — the perfect instruction 
in evevy lessou on the first perusal — is not attended to, 
as it ought to be. It is here the visitor, the exaof or 
studmmm^ has to ply bis utmost vigilance. His school 
will he as Da«ch superior, or inferior, to other schools, as 
the master does or does not, in the first instance, and^ 
first learning of every lesson, see that noit a letter or a 
word, or a task is passed over without beifug familiar to 
tlie scholar ; taking especial cafe that this rule is ob- 
served ID tlie alphabet and monosyllables ; and that the 
due number ol lessons learnt and perfectly said every 
day, are nrarked and registered. When I couki have 
this done to my mind, I have found that it mak^s such 
a difference, as will hardly be believed, in the progress 
and comfort of the sdiolar. Indeeil when this is not 
done, the imoi^iate ol>j«ot of education — perfect in« 
structioa^is not attained. 

Let it be well understood, that qo severe taskis hereby 
imposed on either master or scholsur ; nothing required 
of the one or the other, but what is easy of execution ; 
nothing but to consult for the ease, comfort, and profit 
of the one and the other. For though it be required 
that a lesson be well learned and said every quarter of 
au hour, yet it is left to the discretion of the teacher^ 
under the master's instructions, to make each lessou 
so short, that it may easily be learnt in the given time» 
and if not* it is desired that it be revised, and even 
shortened if need be. All that is ordered (an order 
which on no account ought ever to be dispensed mi tit, 
and yet is oftener than any other neglected) is; that uci 
lessou imperfectly said be ever passed over. 

It nrdy serve to impress the master with a just sense 
of the importiuice of what has been recommended, if h« 
will reflect, that if he have perfectly instructed his scho- 
lar in these twelve leaves, which is best done one byoiw . 
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every difficulty in acqairiog the art of reading, is con- 
quered. 

It is not in this stage, and seldom perhaps in any 
other (except for recreation) necessary for the«liild to 
go to bis seat, in order to get his lesson, as by spcmiing 
the time allou ed him to get it, in saving it to his tescher, 
be will learn it more effectually. The learning of them 
in their seats, cannot be so much depended upon, when 
the school is not in perfect order (and even when it is) 
for diligence and earnestness : and, as for recreation, 
every task is rendered a play : at least the class lieed 
only go to their seats once in five or six ieasous. 

When a new scholar, who has made some progress, 
comes to school, he begins with the sand-board or low- 
est class, and works his way up, so as to find his level. 
When a school is new modelled on the Madras System, 
or a fresh class begin their raohosyllabic spelling book, 
each scholar in the class may at first be made to repeat 
tlie lesson, at one and the same time. Also, a fresh class, 
which lias made some progress in other schools, may be 
initiated into the new mode of saying lessons, by each 
of the scholars reading in the alphabei or monosyllables, 
with which they are acquainted, a short lesson ; in which 
case, thirty and even sixty lessons have been said in an 
hour. 

Observe that, from this time forward —from the time 
the scholar has fiuished his monosyllabic spelling book, 
there is no more previous spelling, in. which so much 
time is wasted, except indeed the scholar meets with 
a syllable, which, after all has been done, puzzles him, 
when he tesolves that syllable, and that only, into let- 
ters by previous spelling, to t>iiable him to read it. 

It should be a constant rule, to make the scholar read 
the number of the pages, verses, or chapters, as if it 
were the first word of the page, &c. By never passing 
a verse, or chapter, or lesson, or page, without reading 
and learning its number, he is taught by degrees, and 
almost insensibly, to turn to any place iu his book. 
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At the enri of the first book, are the stops and points^ 
lire, used in reading ; and here, if not before, they are 
to be tauj^ht to the scholar, so that he can write all of 
them in sand, and tell them in any b<iok. If taught» 
like afl else, at «iice in a perfect manner, it will render 
unnecessary the time spent in some schools, in counting 
the length of the pauses aloud — a practice which should 
not be continued, more than a few days. The scholar 
need only be taught to pause the due length of time, 
and mark the tone and stretch of voice for each. If 
he errs, he is called upon to name the stop, and if 
he cannot tell it, he is sent to the sand- board anew 
to refresh his memory. 

The scholar, having finished his first book, and being 
able to read any monosyllable an book, with or without 
previous spelling, has overcome every difficulty in the 
art of reading. Hb future progress will reward his 
past labours. 

Hitherto, the scholar's pfay has consisted in the com- 
petition with his equals. In the acquisition of the ele- 
ments of his future studies, his daily tasks had nothing 
to recommend them, but the end to which they were di- 
rected. But having now acquired a new art, his subse- 
quent books should combine amusement with instruction. 

Such is or should be the National Society's Book» 
No. Q, composed of lessons in monosyllables. This 
book is to be read in the usual way, or by sentences^ 
and with due attention to the stops, and to the .just 
practice in the art, which the scholar has acquired* 
If the first book has been taui;ht, as it ought (and if it 
has not, the child should return to it, which will now 
disgust both master and scholar: seeing how badly 
matters have been before managed, and that they must 
now tread back, after much loss of time, their steps, 
and do with pain, and with the increased difficulty of 
bad habits, what at first could have been done with 
comparative ease and satisfaction), not the least diffi- 
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tuMy can occur from any of the word* in this book^ for 
they have been already perfectly learnt^or other words 
resembling them, and far more difficult. Still, how- 
ever, in the beginning, let a very short lesson be given, 
and let every child learn to read tlMVtfirst sentence, in 
the manner he is to read ever afterwards ; slowly, dis- 
tinctly, and audibly, furonouncing aloud the last letters 
of every word, and the last word of every s^teoce, and 
making the just pause at every stop. This book is soon 
inastered, if the lessons be duly apf>ortioued to the 
scholar's proficiency. 

Each scholar reads at first a very small portk>D in 
succession, till the teacher says, next, or points to any 
particular boy to proceed. The scholar, who happens 
to read the last part of the lesson, begins it again, and 
thus th)ey go on till the teacher says, shut books. When 
the hardest words are spelt qff' book. Then the next 
lesson is read over by the scholars, that the teacher may 
duly apportion its length : and they are then called upon 
to tell, where the l«s»on begins and ends, and which are 
the hardest words in it. They now go to their seats to 
learn it : but much more frequently (where tliere is 
room in the school, for each class)' say it immediately, 
first telling the page where the lesson is found, and 
where the lesson begins and ends, and then proceeding 
as before. 

It is an error most common in reading, when the scho- 
lar meets with a hard word, to repeat over and over 
again the easy words, 'which stand before it, till he can. 
stumble upon the difficult word. This should never be 
allowed ; but the eve of the scholar should be confined 
to the single word which puzzles him; by being pre- 
vented from reading any other till it be read. If he 
disobeys this rule, let the next scholar correct him, and 
take his place — the best mode of punishing and cor- 
recting every error. 

Having revised this book till he is perfectly master 
of it, lie then proceeds to the third book, composed of 
'lyords of more than one syllable. 

4 



CHAPTER III. 91 

OJ Wards of mare than one Syllable — Sifllaiic and 

other Reading. 

Having now done with words of one syllable, we pro- 
ceetl to words of more than one syllable. 

Tjie scholar, who is master of monosylUbles, has con* 
quered every difficulty in the art of reading, and has 
laid the solid foundation of his future studies. For, by 
means of syllabic reading, the Madras school converts, 
as it >vere, all other words, however long, into monosyl- 
lables. 

As spelling monosyllables on book, consists in re* 
solving a syllable, into the letters of which it is com* 
posed, in order to reunite and combine their separate 
sounds, into a single at ticulation ; so syllabic reading 
consists in resolving a word of more than one syllable, 
into the syllables of which it is composed, to prepare 
for tiieir future reunion. 

The National Society's (syllabic) Book, No. 3, which 
the scholar has now to take in hand, is constructed on 
the same principle with the common spelling book, but 
ill a small compass, adapted to the perfect instruction 
of the new school, which renders long examples, and 
long books unnecessary. It consists, or is to consist, of 
syllabic lessons in dissyllables, or words of two sylla- 
bles, followed by reading lessons, of words of not more * 
than two syllables, then in trisyllables, or words of three 
syllables, with reading lessons, of words of not more 
than throe syllables, and lastly in polysyllables, or words 
of more than three syllables. 

lu the syllabic lessons, the words are read, in the first 
instance, syllable by syllable, as if they were monosyl- 
lables, thus, pre-sent; re-pre-sent ; mis-re pre-sent ; mis- 
re- pre-sen-ted : mis-re-pre sen-ta-tion, pausing an in- 
stant between each syllable, and double that time be- 
tween each word. 

The scholar, who has been perfectly instructed in tlie 
monosyllables, can be at no loss in regard to the sylla- 
bles, which enter into the composition of longer wordsi 
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as they are in general short and easj, except in the mo- 
nosyllabic root of derivatives, which root, the scholar 
has already learnt in his first book. Even, indeed, if 
he had to disunite the syllables of a word, and read 
them, as if they were separate monosyllables, it were an 
easy task ; and it is rendered still easier by their being 
already disunited in the (spelling, or) syllabic books. 

How unnecessarily tedious, then, is the common mode 
p| reaiding words of more than one syllable by previous 
3pelJing, which can serve no purpose, but to waste time, 
and, as if this were not enough^ there is added the tire- 
isome practice of reiterating every syllable, thus, ra-i-s, 
mis ; r-e, re, misre ; p-r-e, pre, niisrepre ; s-e-n, sen, 
inisrepreseu ; t-a, ta, misrepresenta ; t-i, ti, misrepresen- 
tati ; o-n, on, misrepresentation. Here are uo less than 
5 1 separate articulations, whereas, by syllabic reading, 
•seven suffice, thus, mis-re-presen-ta-ti-on. The loss 
of time being, in a greater proportion, than that of 
seven to one. What more need be said of the state ol 
-that art, which so uuprofitably wastes so many hours ? 

Having read perfectly after this manner (]>y syllables) 
a table of the syllabic lessons, the scholar is fully pre- 
pared to combine the syllables of which a word is com- 
posed, and to pronounce them together, and so to read 
the same lessons word by word. 

And when he can read dislmctly^ and accurately, a 
table of syllabic lessons word by word, he proceeds to 
the annexed reading lessons, which these progressive 
practices enable him to read with precision. The rule 
now, is to read slowly, audibly, and distinctly, pro- 
nouncing aloud the last syllable of every word, and the 
last word of tvery sentence. 

Such are the methods, by which the successive les- 
sons of this third book are read. It is the contrivance 
of the Madras tuition, that every step of its progress 
not only prepares for, but actually anticipates, as it were, 
the following step. 

^s before in reading monosyllables^ so now in syllabic 
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reading, if puzzled iivith any syllable, the scholar re- 
solves that sellable, and that only into letters ; also, in 
reading, either word by word, or by sentences, if he 
be puzzled with a word, he resolres t£iat word, and that 
only, into the syllables of which it is composed, thus, 
pa-ly-syhla-l^ ; Ne-buchad-nez-zer ; Je-ko-sha-phat. 

Throughout the syllabic lessons, whether readipg s^l- 
labically, or word by word, the scholars read leach a 
single word by turn:*, from the first word, to the last in 
the lesson, and from the last to the first, going on with- 
out interruption or speaking (if no mistake be made) til) 
the teacher says, shut books ; and in the reading lessons^ 
they read small portions, by turns, beginning the lesson 
anew as often as it is finished, till the teacher says, shut 
books; when they spell qff^ book, as will be explained 
in the next chapter. 

By such methods, tlie scholar is now sufficiently qua- 
lified to read, and to study the books fitted as well for 
practice in the art he has now acquired, as for his in- 
struction in morality and religion, and his Christian 
duties. 

The first books put into his hands for these purposes 
are. Our Saviour's Sermon on the Mount — Parables 
— Miracles — Discourses — and History ; Ostervalets 
Abridgement of the Bible, and the Chief Tiitths of Re* 
ligion; and then, or before, the Psalter, with the 
Morning and Evening Service, which, at first, suffices 
for a Prayer-book. After these, come the TtUament, 
Prayer-book, and Bible, &c. 

The rule ever is to read slowly, audibly, and dis- 
tinctly, pronouncing aloud the last syllabic of every 
word, and the last word of every sentence. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Of unrfittti^ated Spelling. 

The same attention, which has been found to simplify 
and facilitate every step in the process of reading, is ob- 
served in abbreviating the barbarous, and wearisome 
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process of spelling, as it has been lieretofore practised. 
Having before entirely abolished the. previous spelling 
of words of more than one syllable, and by consequence 
the useless reiteration, with which it was accompanied, 
and which consists solely in repeating what the scholar 
has just before shewn that he knew and need not to re- 
peat, so now in spelling off book the same useless repe- 
titions are laid aside* 

At the end of every lesson read, each class is required 
to spell off book those words, and those only with 
which they can be supposed not to be fdmiliar. But 
this is not done in the common tedious nio3e, calcu- 
lated to waste the time of both master and scholar: but 
by an abbreviation, similar to that \yhich has been be- 
fore explained in syllabic readiug. Not thus, m-i-s — 
mis, — r-e — re, — misre, — p r-e — pre, — misrepre, — s-e-n 
— sen, — misrepresen, — t a — ta, — misrepresenta, — t-i — 
ti, — niisrepresentati, — o-n — on,-niisrepresentation ; but 
briefly thus, m-i-s — r-e — p r-c — s-e-n — t-a — t-i — o-u ; 
in the one case 102 letters are repeated, hi the other 
onlv 17, or 6 for I. 

To be more particular : the scholar is desired to spell 
a word ; for example, *' faith." He re|>eats the word 
after you in the first instance, and before he spells it, to 
ascertain that be does not mistake it^ which otherwise 
often happens; but he does not repeat it after he has 
spelt It, as it never happens, that having spelt the word, 
he fails in pronouncing it. So far nothing is gained bj 
this inversion of the common practice but precision. 
The teacher says " faith ;" the scholar repeats ** faith,'' 
and spells " f-a-i-t-h,'' pausing an instant between each 
letter, for the sake of distinctness. It is when the scho> 
lar comes to spell words of more syllables than one that 
this precision turns to account. While he reads sylla- 
bically, he is also asked syliabically to spell his word, 
thus, faith-ful-ness, which heiepeats, faith fuKuess, and 
then spells, f-a-i-t-h — f-u-1 — n-e-ss, pausing an instant 
between each letter^ and double that time at the end of 
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each syllable, but without repealing the syllables as he 
gii^ along, or the word after be hm done ; neither of 
which serve any other purpose than tp create delay, and 
impede his progress. Alter he is expert in this mmle 
of spelliBf, or comes, to read by sentences, the word 
is asked in the common ^way, " faitfalidness ;" but he 
always repeats by syliables, ** faith*f ol-ness," and spells 
as before. 

It is only words which have not occurred frequently, 
or that may be supposed not to be well remembered, 
that the scholar is required to spell. Of such tlie imm- 
ber dioiiiiishes daily. After a little progress, one or 
two of the hardest words in a lesson will suffice, as the 
rest will have been learnt and known before. 

The manner of hearing a class spell will serve to give 
a. general idea of the mode of examining them in their 
task«, whether in reading, or morality, or religion. 

The teacher selecting always the most difficult word 
in the lesson wbich has been read, requires one of the 
class to spell it. If the mistake of a letter is made by 
the scholar in spelling, the boy next in order, who cor- 
rects him, must only name the single letter, where the 
mistake was committed, and then he takes his place; the 
same boy (the former) repeats that letter and goes on 
^lliog the rest of the word, subject to the same cor- 
rection as before, from the boys below him ; and he 
mutt spell his word overwind over again, if necessary, till 
he make no mistake : then all, who have risen above 
him, have each a word in his turn, so that, if a com- 
plete round were made, as many words would be spelt, 
as there are scholars in the class, each spelling a word. 
In the same way in the syllabic book, each boy in a 
class reads a word by rotation, subject to the same cor- 
rection, and taking of place, by the boys below ; and 
when they have advanced further, they read by small 
portions, till the teacher says, *'Next.'' 

By teachmg the scliolar to spell off book every word, 
as h^ goes along, with which he is supposed uuacN 
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quainted, he m\\ learn not only to spell well and accH^ 
rateiy, but ai^o to read more dislinrtiy, and far s6oper, 
than when the same, pains in speili g off hook are not 
taken in tiie beginning:. The attention paid to H^se 
elementary and initiatory practice*, will be amply re- 
paid by the facility and despatch with which it wilt 
forward and crown the subsequent processes. 

In the common careless and hasty mode of reading 
he may be thougiit to go over twice the ground at first 
setting out ; but it is in a wrong road, which he must 
either retrace, or wander wide of his object in a by-path 
which grows every day more and more intricate, and 
more and more fatiguing ; while the traveller, on the 
high road, finds comfortable stages to refresh and re- 
cruit; gains frCv'^h strength every day, and advances 
with redoubled speed to the end of his journey. 

CHAPTER V. 
Morality and Religion. 

" Neglectis urenda filix inoascitur agris." 
It is almost unnecessary to repeat, that all the faci- 
lities of the system apply as well to the first principles 
of moral and religious instruction, as to the' rudiments 
of reading and spelling, writing, and arithmetic. As 
the alphabet is taught letter by ietter,^&c. and the arith- 
metical tables are learnt by small portions, <S?c. so the 
same division of labour, and short and frequent stages, 
and perfect knowledge of every lesson, are observed in 
this most important branch of instruction, to which 
what goes before should be chiefly subservient. This 
division of labour, or short and frequent stages, I incul- 
cate so often, because it is much neglected in the infe- 
rior order of schools ; and is the hinge on which many 
questions,' put to me on this subject, have turned. 

From the period of the child's entering the school, 
even although he does not know his letters, not a day 
is to pass without his being taught to repeat perfectly a 
iuiail poition of those prayers, graces, &c., which ke is 
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to be instructed to use daily at home^ beginning witb 
the Lord's Prayer ; theu Graces before and after Meat ; 
the second and third Collects of uioruiug aud evening 
Prayer; a short prayer on entering and on leaving 
church; the Catechism; and afterwards the same^ 
broken into short questions. This is to be the first 
lesson from the mouth of the teacher to his class every 
niornin/?, and it is easy to see how much a very small 
portion, learnt perfectly by heart, wiU amount to be- 
fore the scholar is yet fully instructed in the art .of 
reading. 

** If the generous seeds of religion and virtue, be not 
carefully sown in the tender minds of children, and if 
those seeds be not cultivated by good education, there 
will certainly spring up briars aud thorns, of which pa* 
rents will not only feel the inconvenience, but every 
body else that comes near them." Ti L lot. 

By such means, the schohr is insensibly initiated 
into the first principles of religion, and acquires an ha« 
bitual acquaintance with them, which gives a readi- 
ness, distinctness, and^ pleasantness^ to his future 
studies. 

The catechetical instruction is to be carried to the 
utmost distinctness and accuracy throughout the Cate- 
chism ; and when the scholar can say it in the most per- 
fect manner, he is tl)eu made to understand themeaninc^ 
of what he has not fully comprehended. For this, the 
little book, already mentioned> in which the Catechism 
is broken into short questions, will be found bttter 
adapted, perhaps, than all the explanations which have 
yet been given of it. It retains the original luminous 
dv'tion, alters nothing, but merely resolves every ques- 
tion into its simplest elements, so as to present a single 
idea, at a time, to the mind — furnishing an excellent 
model of that decomposition and division of labour, by 
which the most ct)mplex and difficult tasks may be ren^ 
dered simple and easy of acquisition. 

After these, the Chief Truths of the Christian Reli* 
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gion, the larger explanations of the Catechism, the iBi- 
ble exercises of tbeRoyu! Military Asylum, Mrs. Trim- 
mer's Teacher's Assistant, and Scripture Catechism, 
may follow. Of the broken Catechism, by reason of 
its small size and low price, one may be put into the 
' hands of every'child, as soon as he is able to read it ; 
of the others, one will suffice for a class, the teacher in- 
structing his class viva voce. After this manner, the 
teacher If aves to the master, or superintendent, only 
the easy charge of frequent examination, and of ex- 
plaining to the teachers, what they are to explain to the 
rest of the school. 

But in regard to instruction by question and answer 
in general, and how far it should be carried, it is wor- 
thy of observation, that it is often, though coipmitted to 
memory, little understood ; and that by teachiug his- 
tory, for example, in this manner, we not only interrupt 
the interest and chain of information in reading, but 
often teach words, not tbin^^s. On the other hand«^by 
examining the scholar in the course of his studies in 
every sentence, by questions, put in every way, as he 
goes along, you certainly discover whethtr he under- 
stands what he reads, and can instruct him wheresoever 
he is defective. In this examination he i^ allowed, in 
the first instance, to make his answers with the book 
open in his hand, and afterwards from memory. In 
this manner our Saviour's Sermon on the Mount, Os- 
tervald's Abridgment of the Bible, and the following 
books are taught. 

Another example of the simplification, method, and 
^order, which are the leading principles of the Mat^ras 
School, is the arrangement of lessons from the New 
Testament, into, 1st, the Parables, $nd.. Miracles, 3rd., 
Discourses, and, 4th., tiistory of our Blessed Saviour. 
Long have I felt the want of extracts* from the Bible 

* These are now published by the Society for bettering th* 
Condition of the Poor: and are in the list of the books of thft 
National Society. 
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made on Ibis principle, fur the sake of distinclaess as 
well as economy. This want is supplied to the Royal 
Military Asylum hy marking ont the passages to be 
read in succession. Thus, e>. g. the parables should^ ;ia 
the first instance, be all read over by themselves, ;Uid)e 
usual course of their lessons by the classes to .their 
teachers. £^ch in its turn helps to the comprehension 
of auother, and some general notion of this popular and 
interesting form of conveying instruction, as well as ol 
the instruction convey^, is obtained. They are next 
read one by one. The teacher e<x plains them ih order 
to iiis class as tliey were before explained to liim, and 
examines them nn each particular,' in regard to it, as he 
was himself before examined. He quits not one para- 
ble to go to another till each scholar in his class be qua- 
lified to be in iiis turn an instructor as far as he has 
gone. 

It is actually for want of knowing how easy the com- 
munication of knowledge may be rendered by the means 
pointed out in this essa>, and applied as here applied, 
that the time spent in school is wasted to little or no 
purpose. In the way here pursued, the scholar Has in a 
few days advanced one step, and acquired one species of 
knowledge, which renders the next step easier. Each 
preceding acquisition adds to the general stock, which 
more and more facilitates what follows ; whereas, in slo^ 
•veniy and negligent teaching, the difficulties never once 
surmounted are still fiesh, and meet him ^t every turn. 
In the Madras tuition, the difficulties diminish every day, 
as he goes along from parable to parable, from para- 
bles to miracle, from miracle to miracle, from miracle^ 
to discourses, from discourses to prophecies, 6cc. By 
teaching one at a time, and well, the whole is soon 
learnt ; by teaching the whole in the lump, pothing is 
nell learnt. 

But for what more particularly regards the moral 
and religious application of this system of education. 
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^and the grand views which it opens to the Christhru 
world, I refer to " Elemtnts of T\iiiion, Part 2, the 
English School/' passim, and particularly to the ex«' 
tracts of Sermons preached at Lambeth^ and pablished 
in that volume. 

CHAPTER VI. 
Of Writing. 

" Non est aliena res, quae fere ab honestis negligi so- 
let, cura bene ac velociter scribendi/' QuiN. 

The management of the pen is of itself attended with 
no small difficulty, which should not be increased to 
the pupil, by his having at the same time the form of 
the letters to learn. On this account be is now taught 
to trace the written, as before the printed, characters in 
sand. He may also be taught to write, in the first 
instance, on a slate with a slate pencil, which in many 
cases may supersede all instruction at school in writing 
with paper, pen, and ink : and in every instance may 
precede it with great advantage. 
*' li quoque versus qui ad imitationem scribendi propo- 

nentur non otiosas.velim sententias habeant, sed ho- 

nestum aliquid monentes.'' Qu i N. 

When the scholar is further advanced, and comes to 
have a copy and ciphering-book, no person is (now any 
more than before on his sand or slate) allowed, on any 
pretence, to set a copy, or write a single word or letter 
in eithor of them. He has before him his moveable 
copy, either from copper-plate, or prepared by the mas- 
ter, or usher, or teacher, at leisure, on a separate slip 
of paper, and ready for the whole school in succession. 
And he is at once taught, by cutting a slip of paper to 
tlie width of the lines of his copy, or other device of 
this sort, to rule his own paper, as before his slates, 
which a little practice in this way will soon enable him 
to do without such help. He is also as soon as pos- 
sible, to make his own pen, and do every thing for him- 
self, under the direction, not with the assistance^ of lus 
teacher. 
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The common practice of ruliDg paper, and making - 
]Mns, &c. for the scholar, serves only to prevent him* 
from learning to do these things for himself ; and the 
writing of copies for each individual scholar in his copy- 
book cannot be too soon exploded. It not only wastes- 
paper, pen, and ink, and time uselessly, but also perni- 
ciously ; for if the master prefers copies of his own wri- 
ting to copper-plate, he has only to write them on de* 
tached slips of paper, when each slip may be written 
with more care and precision, and will serve a whole 
school in succession. £qually pernicious is the prac- 
tice of writing sums lor the scholar in his ciphering- 
book, which so far prevents the scholar from learning 
what he is sent to school to learn. 

The waste of paper, from the wide and careless me-^ 
thod of ruling in common use, is seldom less than one 
half of the whole quantity used, even in charity schools :' 
and its quality and cover, are often much finer than 
they need be. 

To provide against this improvident and useless 
waste of paper, and also (Which is often far more im- 
portant) of time, the following method of proceeding is 
recommended. 

Let the scholar write, with bis finger, in sand, begin- 
ning with the simplest letter, and^exactly as in learning 
the printed alphabet, 1^^ j^ not quit this till he can 
make it perfectly well. Then let him proceed to the 
next simplest, never quitting one till he can make it well; 
and so through the alphabet. By these means, the spi- 
rit of emulation is kept alive, as in the classification : 
for the progress of every child is known b} the letter^ 
to which he is advanced.; and he takes accordingly his 
place at the writing bench, on the right of all those, 
who are behind him, and the left of all those, who are 
before him*. 

* Sometimes the arrangement is into tutors and pnpils, when 
(he pupil takes his place by a tutor, who attends aaddinects.- 
bin. 
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Haviog finished bis alpkab^t in sand after thh man- 
ner, he writfs the wh<»le at once, when those letters hi 
which he fails, are given him for his daily tasks, tiU he 
can write all of thpm well. He next goes throagh ex- 
actly the same process with slates and pencils. And 
when he icaii exhihit a perfect aljohahet, and write well 
on his sl4te ; he is advanced to write with paper, pen, 
and ink, ou a copy-book, the reward, of his profioteBcy. 
Here the same process is followed as before. The 
scholar learns to write the letters one by one. But for 
the ecoifomy of paper, when he comes to write them 
togetl'jer, he writes, all those letters, in the first instance, 
which are confined within his ruled lines, and theri all 
those, which fail below, lastly a'U which rise above 
them, till he is |>erfect in these respective lessons. The 
paper i§ ruled accordingly, so that there niay be no waste* 
When he can write every letter weU, he is advanced to 
joining han<i. Ail along the scholar's progress is 
marked by his rank on the writing bench, a constant 
spirit of emulati(m is then^by kept in action, and his 
proficiency receives its due reward (which is not a lit- 
tle prized) of precedence and honour. 

My correspotidents will read with peculiar interest 
the instruction on this head, of one, who is himself so 
distinguished a proficient in the art, which he would 
conunnuicate to the pupils c^* his English school. 

CHAPTER Vn. 
Arithmttic, 

The learning to count as far as 100, and to repeat 
the arithmetical tables from the mouth of the teacher. 
begins (like the religious exercises) as soon as the child 
enters the school, although he may not have learnt his 
alphabet. It is a relief from his daily tasks, to get by 
heart, in a short lesson every afternoon, a small por- 
tion of these preliminary exercises, which pave the way 
for his entering on this art^ and render its future ope- 
rations easy and pleasant. 
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Begin by teaching the scholar to read and write any 
digit by itself as ?» then any number of two places, as, 
70 and 58, then of three places, or a half period, as, 
400, and ^06, and 320, and 637* These seven cases 
embrace all the variety, which can occur. For every 
number, however long, is composed of a successive re- 
petition of half periods. In these elements, therefore, 
rviz. in reading and writing ^units, tens, and hundreds, 
•or a^single half period, the scholar is made perfect. No 
. more is necessary to enable him to read the longest 
number, which is only a succession of half periods. The 
usual practice, and waste of time in counting thousands, 
t^^ns of thousands, hundreds of thousands, millions, &c. ^ 
i3 entirely superseded by a mechanical contrivance, 
i>'bich renders all the operations of numeration and no- 
tation, facile and expeditious. This contrivance con-. 
»ists in dividing every long number, into half periods of 
3 places each, and periods of 6 places each, by alter- 
nate commas and semicolons, placing 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 
dots respectively over the figures, in the left of each 
buccessive semicolon. TThus to read : 
73 807 90 048,00567 000 59 8420 070 80 1 
mark as follows : 

• . • 

• • • • 

73; 807,906; 048,005 ; 670,000; 598,420*; 070,801. 

And read the divisions, oiie by one, each by itself, as 
tf it was a single half period for previous instruction, 
thus — ^Seventy-three; eight hundred and seven, nine 
hundred ; forty-eight, five ; six hundred and seventy ; 
five hundred and ninety-eight, four hundred and 
twenty ; seventy, eight hundred and one : and, then, 
precisely, in the very same manner, only pronouncing 
thousands for «aeh comma, and millions for every dot ; 
thus — Seventy-three millions of M. of M. of M. of M 
(or quintil lions) ; eight hundred and seven thousand, nine - 
hundred M. of M. of M. of M. (or quartillions) ; forty- 
eight thousand, and five M. of M. of M. (or trillions): 
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six hundred and seventy thousimd M. of M. (or billions) ; 
live bundred arid ninety-eight thousand/ foitr Ihihdred 
and twenty millions ; seventy thoushdd, eight hutidrecl 
and one. 

Numeration thus taiight, notatioh niay be said to be 
already learnt. The distinguishing marks enable the 
scholar^ to begin to write down ihe number, at the left 
band. An example will suffke. Note down seventy 
septillions, eighty thousand (jjuadrillions, {i\'e hundred 
-billiousy and four thousand add teri. 



70; 000,000 ; 000,000 ; 080,000 ; 000,000; 000,500; 

000,000; 004,0 JO. 

In proceeding to the four cardinal rules of arithmetic, 
which indeed constilvite the whole, let the same prin- 
ciple be still pursued. Let the elementary parts be 
perfectly learnt in classes, by short, easy, and frequent 
lessons, repeated as often as necessary. Particularly, 
before you b^gin to add, subtract, multiply, or divide, 
let every member of the class be able to say the addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division tables re- 
spectively, in any and every way, without the smallest 
hesitation or mistake. Examine thus, 6 + 9and 9"^^^^ 
^5;15— 6 = 9andl5— 9=6;8x 12 or 12 x 8 = 9^; 
96 T 12 = 8, and 96 -r 8 r: 12. In this specimen, will 
be seen, by those who are versed in arithmetic, the con- 
struction of the addition table, which serves for a sub- 
traction table, and is of the same form, with the well- 
known multiplication table, which also serves for a di- 
vision table. Thtge thoroughly and peifectly learnt, 
every operation is comparatively easy. The farthing, 
pence, shilling, and pound tablts are in effect included 
in them, at least in the operations of dividing and sub- 
stracting. 

'For the rest, as well as for the explication of the pre- 
ceding hints^ I must refer to the practice of the Madras 
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school, as my limits do not admit of entering into de- 
tails, or writing a treatise on arithmetic, which, an illus- 
tration of all the peculiar processes of that school, 
would require. I /observe only, that the mode of the 
teacher's instructing by classes, detailed above, in teach- 
ing writing on sand, and on slate, and tables in arith- 
metic, &c, applies equally to subtraction, multiplication^ 
and division, &c. and it need not here be repeated. 

The teacher dictates extempore a sum by word of 
mouth, as in the sand, and the whole class set it down 
without any copy before their e^^es, and then read it. 
After which, the boys begin to perform the operation, 
each doing a single step by turns. When the whole h 
performed, the teacher inspects the slates, assigns his 
ctue rank to each performer, and sets the scholar who 
does not write down his sum correctly and properly, to 
copy it^ till it is well Oone. 

The advantage of this process is, not only that the 
most numerous class are instructed with a facility and 
effect, far greater than a single scholar can be tau:;ht 
in the usual mode of proceeding ; but that every scho- 
lar must necessarily be master of every operation, which 
he has performed, of every rule, in which he has been 
instructed. How seldom I his is the case, when scho- 
lars perform individual sums, and copy from books, and 
from one auother ; or are iudividually directed by the 
masters, or helped by their school fellows, may lie as- 
certained by any one who will make the trial, with the 
common run of arithmeticians. 

It is important to conduct the scholar through the 
simple roles of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division ; and then to proceed to compound addition, 
subtraction, ^c, 

CHAPTER VUl. 

Rewards and Punishments, 

" Cacdi, vero discentes, quanquam h receptum sit, &c 

chrysippus non improbet, raiuime velim ; r 

Poitremo quod ne opus quidemerit hac castigntione^ 
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si assiduus studiorum exactor adstiierit. Nunc fere 

negligentia psedagogorum sic einendari videntur, ut 

pueri non facere quae recta sunt, cpgantur, sed^ cum 

lion fecerint, puniantur/' QuiN. 

The author has had so many applications made to 
iiim, relative to the rewards and punishments of the 
new school, that he deems it expedient to give a general 
answer to these interrogatories under a distinct head. 

On the introduction of the system into England, many 
of those who undertook ^theauanageraent and the vi- 
siting, as well as the teaching of schools, and who had 
imperfectly learnt to wield the mighty machine, did not 
perceive its powers of discipline, as well as of tuition. 
They did not perceive that the system comprehends 
within itself, and distributes with an impartial and un- 
erring haud, rewards aud punishments of the most ap- 
propriate kind. Now, thowever, that it begins to be 
generally understood, and carried into effect, under the 
direction of the ablest heads, it is safe to dismiss the 
rod as a powerless and mischievous weapon, from tke 
hands, by which it has been so long wielded. 

Hitherto details on this subject were not thought ne- 
cessary, because the system, loeing a system of preven- 
tion, did not require the contrivance ocf new modes of: 
punishment, but aimed at the superseding of those 
which were established : and that such was its effects, 
see the report of the Madras Asylum, Exp. p. 27, 28, 
El. p. 43, 44, and the corresponding extracts of the 
Barrington school, p. 28, &c. &c.. 

Not to punish but to prevent idleness or misbeha- 
viour of any kind iu school, a tutor is assigned to every^ 
boy, who is inattentive, or disorderly. The master 
does not (as often happens in other schools) allow idle- 
ness, for example, to take place, and judge of it by a 
false criterion and after test — the scholar's knowledge of 
his lesson. I'his lie may be ignorant of, not through 
idleness, but inability ; . not from any fault of his own, 
hui that of those who assigned to him a task above bis 
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capacity, or a place, in the school beyoad his profi* 
cieocy. Tii the new system, his idlene.ss is either pre- 
vented, or at leHst marked, the nioinent it occurs, by a 
frieud at his elbow — bis tutor — who>e ob^ervation he 
cannot elude. Independcintly of this guicie, this indi- 
vidual tutor, so near at hand to each pupii, the teacher 
and assistant teacher, tuo monitors walking in front of 
each class, by their inspection and vigilance, prevent 
faults, secure obedience, and supersede the necessity of 
punishment. 

But tile IVIadras sc'hool, not entirely relying even on 
those primary means of prevention, has also recourse to 
such ^ubse(|ueiit modrs of moral discipline, as afe most 
niiUl, impartial, ami effectual, and has improved these 
so as to render them in some respects new, by carrying 
them to the utmost extent, to which they they can be 
carried. For the law by which every scholar finds his 
level, renders tlie school an arena, in wiiich rewards and 
punishments are assigned to the combatants according 
to their respective deservings. So far from having oc^ 
casion to increase or multiply punishments, it often fails 
to my lot to say to those, who visit Madras schools, 
'• see the tears in that child's eyes, and say, if the dis- 
grace by bis iossi of place in his class, be not a suffi- 
cient panishmeut, and the strongest incitement to fu- 
ture exertion." . How much more then when the scho- 
lar forfeits his class ? 

In exact conformity and intimately interwoven witb 
these punishments, are the rewards of the Madras 
school. To be the head of a class is a prize of no smalt 
value. 

-" Excitabitur laude acmulatio : turpe ducet cederc 

pari, pulcbrum superasse majores. Accenduut om- 
nia bsec animos — Ducere vero classem; multo pul- 
cherrimum." QuiN. 

How much more still is the youthful ambition eX'* 
cited by tlie desire of rising to a superior class j 

Such arc the legitimate and intrinsic rewards and pu- 
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Dishments which will, I repeal, in the hands of a master 
of ability and impartiality, generally suffice, as they 
for months together did at Madras, and as they are 
found to do in the Barrington school. 

But besides these moral engines, the Madras school 
condescends, if requisite, to other rewards and punish- 
ments ; some of which are meant to provide remedies for 
the inefficiency of the master, in executing the rules 
prescribed for his direction. 

When it does not happen, (whidi- will seldom be the 
ease, where the laws of the school are daly admi- 
nistered) that the boy who fails in saying his lesson is- 
not sufficiently corrected by the loss of place, or even' 
by degradation from hi^ form ; the master, who finds 
other punishment requisite, may confine the culprit at 
extra hours, to 'recover, by his diligence, that which he 
lost by his idleness. 

The same punishment and confinement at extra 
hours, is assigned to those, who come late, or absent 
themselves from school. 

Crimes of a more serious nature, are entered in the 
bhck book, and as has been said, tried by a jury r by 
^hom confinement between school hours, and solitary 
confinement, and in extreme cases, if any such occur, 
even expulsion may be inflicted. But the spirit of the 
whole school, when duly directed, and matured, renders 
such cases of so rare occurrence, as scarcely to re- 
quire a separate provision. 

Rewards, if others than those already stated, be 
thought necessary, (as in the first formation of a school, 
especially with untrained masters, and till the new sys- 
tem be fully comprehended, and felt, and duly exe- 
cuted) are either pecuniary or honorary. The honorary 
rewards consisting of medals or books, to which may 
be added clothes, &c. are sometimes given, on the 
(quarterly, half-yearly, or) annual examination of the 
school, to the teachers and scholars, who are eminently 
^listinguished by their proficiency and meritorious cttn- 



cluct. The pecuniary rewards are distributed after the 
weekly examination. The most diligent and exemplary 
scholars receive a ticket every afternoon, at the close of 
the school, and a halfpenny is given for each 2, 3, 4,. 5 
or 6 of these. And the teachers when their clabs is in 
good order and improve, are to have a double, or tri- 
ple, or higher price set on their tickets. The place, 
each scholar holds in his class, being marked daily, his 
individual progress in relation to his class-fellows is as- 
certained, and three or four of those, who in the sum- 
ming up of the weekly registers, stand highest, are re- 
warded by a halfpenny, or otherwise. It is an excellent 
practice introduced at Gower's Walk school (where an 
infinitude of good has been done by early example and 
by teachers sent from thence, and from the parochial 
school of Whitechapel, one of whom, along with a mas- 
ter from th« National Society, have just sailed fer\St. 
Helena, in the employ of the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company) to enter in 2ifund hook a part of 
the rewards of the scholars, which are accumulated for 
them, till they quit school with leave, and without ha- 
ving forfeited these rewards by the commission of any 
flagrant crime, which mi^ht be of dangerous example. 

Mulcting the scholars of the tickets, which they have 
in store ; and withholding them, for a time from those, 
who are in the habit of earning them, is a common pu- 
nishment of the ushers, teachers, and meritorious boys, 
if they should at any time happen to be detected of any 
venial misconduct. 

Such rewards and punishments, when duly adminis- 
tered, will be found as efficacious, and powerful, as they 
are economical and lenient. 

CHAPTER IX. 
Of Economy. 

If the scholar be taught m«no$}llables by writing 
them in sand, the economy is the greatest possible, and 
the expense of having Required the most difficult anil 
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importiiut parts in the arr of reading, is so small, as 
scarcely to adaiit of calculation, and when a slate is 
used, it is not worth notice. 

Even when such books are used, as are recoinroended 
by the National Society, no expense deserving notice 
will be incurred. If these books* have been ))erusedin 
the perfect manner directed, the scholar is enabled to 
read his bible, prayer-book, &c. <K:c. for recreation and 
instruction. 1 here is a great economy in perfect in- 
struction, it renders few books necessary. 

By teaching both writing and ciphering on slates, till 
the scholar is able to write and cipher well, there is a 
great saving in copy and ciphering books, of which a 
comparatively small number will be wanted. 

It will amuse those who have been accustomed to 
hear without contradiction of the expense of the Ma- 
dras System, to read those part^ of the report of the 
Asylum of Egmore, which refer to economy* : and ^o 
calculate the amount of the price of books read in a 
Madras school, for the purpose of completely instructing 
the scholar in the art of reading, and in the knowledge 
of the chief articles of the Christian Religion, and of his 
duty, previously to his study of his bible and prayer- 
book, &c. 

These are a dozen cards. National Centra] school 
Book, No. ^, Child's First Book, Part 2 §, Qnr Saviour's 
Sermon on the Mount, Parables, Miracles, Discourses, 
.Ostervald's Abridgement of thf Bible, Broken Cate- 
chism, and Chief Truths of the Christian Religion. The 
cost of all of which at the Society's price, is 6'Jrf. : but 
as of these single leaves, and small tracts, one may be 
easily made, when the school is well-regulated, to serve 
two or more boys, the expense may be estimated at 
only one -half of that sum, viz. less than Z\d, 

Children should never change or quit a book once 
taken up, if it be a fitting book for the child's age and 

• See list at end. t Exp. p. 29, 30, 31. EI. 46, 47, 48, 49. 
^ For which' will be substituted the National Central School 
Book, No. 3, when published. 
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progress, to try another. For poor chiklr^n the cheapest 
of these tracts will suffice : Prayer-books, bibles, and 
expensive books, should only be pat into the hands of 
children wh'^a they can read readily and distinctly, for 
the purpose of practising and understanding, not merely 
of learning to spell and. to riead. 

CHAPTER X. 
Of the Mistakes comn^nfy made in Schools* 

" When Crates saw an ignorant boy, be struck bis tutor/' 

Having sometimes witnessed in the course ol long, 
experience, the failure of attempts to establbh the new- 
system of education, and having often perceived 
errors in carrying it into effect, equally fatal to the pro« 
gress aud comfort of the scholars, I trust I shall ncffther 
waste the time of my readers, nor my own, if I point 
out such of these as most commonly occur. Whether 
ihey pi;oceed from the negligence, prejudice, or inade- 
quacy of those who are engaged in this work, the enu- 
meration of them may serve (if not to correct existing 
errors at least) as beacons lo wani new adventurers of 
the rocks, on which there is the greatest danger of being 
wrecked. These arc, , 

1 St. Imperfect instruction. This evil is as general 
and difficult to cure, as it is afflictive to the peace, and 
ruinous to the progress • of the scholar. But how to 
cure It, while masters, who perform their functions with 
ability and success, possess no advanta£:e over those 
M ho are indifferent to the progress and comfort ol their 
scholars, I do not know. 

I have often seen a book read over five times,- each 
successive reading costing almost as much labour and 
time, as the first ; and alter all, if I were to teach the 
class, which had so read it, I would much rather that 
they had not before seen the book, than that they should 
have acquired the fatal habit of iudolencey inatteution,^ 
and slurring over their tasks. 

2nd. Not apportioning the length of the lesson to the 
capacity;, and proficiency of tiie scholars. I have fre- 

P 



qu^ntly seen six lin^ prescribed for a lesson,' when the 
class- were doi iible to learn one perfectly, and, in other 
cases, one line prescribed when they could readily learn 
six. It was the observation of thrs fault which led me 
to order the reading over of the lesson, when given 
out — ^a rule, like all the rest in a Mad^s school, founded 
on experience. 

3d. Neglecting to t^ch every scholar, in the' first 
instance, the technical modi^ of begiiming and ending 
his.lesson, and repeating it when he comes to say it. By 
the-neulect of a task of so continual recurrence, a half 
(and often more) of the time- spent in school is occupied 
in the teachers correcting the repeated blunders of his 
class. It is the more dis^tressing to observe this negli- 
gence, so very frequent in the new Schools, because the 
due attention of a few hours, at most of a few days, 
would remedy this complaifit for ever, and at once more 
than double both the comfort, and the progress of the 
scholars. 

To put a stop, if possible, to this distress, I have di- 
rected that the preliminary steps of the learning, and 
saying of a lesson be divided into portions so small, that 
the scholars may learn each a portion perfectly in a 
minute, and that, in the first instance, they be instructed 
in them, from the mouth of the teacher, all of them re- 
peating at the same time, with him or after him, what is 
to be learnt, by - which means thirty lessons are said 
in an hour. When this has been continued for a due 
length of time, instead of the teacher, each scholar in 
succession gives out these small portions to the class, 
who repeat them after him, as before after the teacher. 
The scholars who succeed, take the first places, and 
are employed in instructing their class-fellows; and 
lastly (if they are in monosyllables for example) each 
of them says a portion (viz. a single syllable) in rotation, 
in the manner in which they are afterwards to proceed. 
At this- time, the scholars never go to their stats, but for 
relaxation^ if necasanry. 
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< 4tb. Npt enfoecang the doe touiBber 9f ledsooa. 'The 
careless master will find some eiceiise, apd wiU think, it 
agreat tuiuidship^ thiol he^QEUist «ee .bis. teachers ^uforce 
Otlessooat least /every, quarter of an hour, and some- 
tipaes much o^eoer. He oiBnot be brought to per- 
ceive, that hftu$g left to make the lesson as short ahd 
^aayas he.pleases, be. has in his own hands the mcyst 
effectual means of preventing weaiisomeitcss, ensuring 
diligence, and of providing for the satisfaction of his 
fiopils, 'Who delight in learning what they csm 4eam 
well, and in doing what they, can do well. 

5th. The wa&le of tiine by theschokrs, when they 
should be le^irni^g their lesaous. 

It is well known to the earnest master, that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to prevent the waste of « great part 
of the time, which isigiveu to the scholars to con their 
lessons in their seats : and that the period of exertion 
is while the competition for .plao«s goes on. It is there- 
fore the coaunoa practice at the Central ;school, and 
others, formed on that model, where ihere i»n>oro for the 
clashes to stand up'at the tametime^.tbatiioDr(if the lower 
classes (and seM^a^any other for the purpose of Icarnhig 
their lessons) go to their seats,, but once in 5 or 6 lessons : 
as it is found they can bestieam tfaem by rehearsing fhem 
to the leacher, nader the stimuhia arishig from the torn- 
petition of places. This mode of learning their lessons 
as well as saving them, under the eyia and ear of the 
teacher, enables the master to see to the perfect in- 
struction of every one. The teacher does not call on 
the class to say it, till he has asonrtained by the tt^ 
bearsal that the chiss is perfect in it. 

Writers, ancient and modern, have observed, and 
eaperienoe confirms their observation^ that children do 
not tin like raea^ of perpetual attention to minnte 
paints ; hgw much more stroagiy does the observation 
apply upder the emulation of the new school? 

6th. Beginning the iessmi aiwaya with the head boy 
of the olass, and loach scholar risa^ilg a ainicle sentience 
Pi versa, so that ha cyui oakalale ndisit.witl Adljto his 
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sbare, and it karning lAaf , wben he should b^ attending 
to the reading ol his claBs-fellows. 

7th. The boy next to the reader not prompting him, 
till the teacher 9^s, <'teH;" This prevents that life and 
energy which are seen when all are on the'al^t.* Some- 
' times, however, the opposite error takes place, and aU 
stretch out their necks and even step forward, and bawl 
together, instead of giving time to the next boy, and 
those in succession to correct the mistake. I need not 
repeat that the loss of one, or more places, is the for- 
feit, which corrects such errors. 

8th. Neglecting to teach the scholars to read the pa- 
ges, chapters, contents of chapters, &e. of a bbok, and 
to attend to the points and stops, &c. ; and sometimes 
also on the other hand, the permitting them to contiune 
this practice for months after the class is perfect in 
them. 

9th. Examining in spelling, catechism, tables in 
.arithmetic, &c. straight forward, always beginning in 
the same manner with the head boy. 

10th. Qnick, indistinct, and low reading : all of 

which, and every other fault of the kind, are corrected 

. without a harsh word, or an angry look, by giving pre- 

. cedence to those, who read slowly, distinctly, loudly, &c. 

11th. Neglecting the due marking of the teaches 

• books. This is a radical error, for it is impossible, that 

• any master, and iar less any visitor, can, without this 
. 9uide, judge of the diligence and ability of the teachers, 
, or of the daily ^ progress of the respective classes ; or 
•ascertain, with aecttracy, the proceedings of the school. 

12th. Neglecting to teach the class to move to, and 
Arom, their seats, in a regular manner, preserving their 
.due distances, and taking their places in good order. 
;:£very thing, which, like thi^ is to be frequently re- 
.peated, ought to be done with the utmost correctness 
and prectaion, not only on account of the saving of time, 
vbut also of the habit which it produces^ 

lith' Disregard to the -general rules of the scho<^, 
juidiiisoiderly conduct on the part of the scholars, at- 



tended mth dUtres&iqg and dftafeoiai; Boiae. In the 
teacher and assistant teaeher of each class, the master 
has not only two ''studiorum exadores*' ("exactors of 
studies,") but also two monitors of attention, order, and 
silence. When a transgression against any of these or 
any other rule of the school, occurs, let the teacher, who 
has not immediately noted it in his place, be himself 
noted by the master and mulcted, and the offender go 
unpunished. But when the offender is duly noted and 
reported, let the teacher receive the praise, and the 
reward of having done well, aad^ the offender be sub- 
jected to the necessary discipline. 

For these and other neglects of the Madras instruc- 
tions, I could find some plea, if it were not as* clear as 
day, that they are transgressions agatn&t rules, which 
contribute to the ease, satisfaction, and comfort, as well 
of the piaster, ^ho has the welfare of hia school at 
heart, as of his pupil. " Hoc debet esse propositum ; 
ut lY/eprodesse \eUt, hie proficere/' Sbn. 

CHAPTER XL 
Memoranda, for Masters and Vintora. 

** As the judge of the people is himself, so are his of« 
fleers, and what manner of man the ruler of the city is, 
such are all they that dwell therein." Eccus. x. S. 

It should never be forgotten, that the new system of 
education consists in the tuition and discipline of the 
school, through the agency of the scliolars themselves : 
that the tuition is carried on by easy^ frequent, adapted, 
and perfect lessons» in classes composed of scholars of 
equal proficiency : and the discif^ine by the perpetual 
presence and vigilance of the monitors and teachers : 
and that when these general laws are duly executed, the 
practices by which these objects are attained, can. 
scarcely be wrong: and every quack or impostor may 
contrive as many as his ignorance of all principle may 
imagine, and his effrontery can Impose on the world. 

1 St. It is of so much consequence to have able and 
willlbg teachers, that the master should exsert his ut- 
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jBost ingenuify; in 'selecting and retaining them — a task 
. of easy performance in a 9cb^6l nrhere the talents of 
every child are exhibited ; and his (qualities are dis- 
played. As the teachers are^od; bad, or indifferent, 
so will the school be. As' be forms them, so will they 
form their pupils. 

Snd. Let no book be taken in baud bya class, without 
marking it in the front with pen and ink, as directed. 

3rd. Let the place where the lesson be^ins each 
mormog, be stronij>ly marked with the day of the month 
in pencil, and also the end of each lesson as soon as 
given out. s? 

4th. Let the length of the lesson be apportioned to 
^e proficiency of the class, aiid the due number learnt. 

5th. Let every scholar be able distinctly to tell the 
page, and the beginning and ending of his lesson, be- 
lore he leaws to read it, and let him beperfettly master 
.pf it before he say» it. 

6th. Let perfect order and regularity, in ev^ry m6ve- 
ment, be observed by the scholars at all times, espe- 
cially when entering and leaving the sdiool, taking their 
seats, and tlieir places in their classes. 

7th. Let no fault be overlooked and scarcely a fault 
will be committed : let no plea ever excuse the perfect 
instruction of every scholar in every lesson. 

8th. In carrying into effect the Madras system of 
education, it is a rule not to admit dny excuse, for any 
tiling not bting done as it ought to be done — For what 
do the boasted diligence, ability, discretion, and im- 
partiality on the part of the nraster or teacher avail, 
while the scholars are accused of being, and pcrliaps 
are, idle, stupid, disorderly, and worthless. Very dif- 
ferent is the tendency of the maxim of the new school, 
that " Whatever tlie master of the school is, such are 
his scholars ; and that there can be but one dunce iu a 
school." 

As it is generally expedient that the srholars slio^ild 
Jeam their lessons^ iu the same manner they sa} them, 
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iinder the stitniilus of emulation — standing in the circle 
of their class, it behoves the niastc r, when there is room 
only for the half, or a part of the classes to ^U^iid up 
at a time, to make such arrangements, that a cbss 
may read one hour, and write on sand, slate, copy or 
cyphering book the next ; and direct such alternation 
of tasks, as may kct^p the whole school perpetually 
employed ; one part learning and saying their lessons to 
the teachers ; the other in practices, which can be per- 
formed in silence. This diminishes the noise qf a nu- 
merous school. 

For more on these heads, see the preceding chapter. 

In executing these directions, and every other of this 
sort, it is of the greatest benefit, whenever an error is 
committed, as to the rule of the school, to teach every 
scholar, at once, what that rule is, and never to quit 
that point, or any other, tilf it be well understood by all 
the class. The usual practice of masters' telling the 
scholars, when they mistake or hesitate, and giving in- 
structions without stopping to ascertain whether the in- 
structions be attended to or comprehended, is the 
source of much retardation and imperfect knowledge. 
Let not ally thing, which can be taught at once, be put 
off to a future lesson (except for repetition or revisal, 
which, after the most |)ei feet instruction for the first 
time, will still be necessary^ but let it b" made easy 
and familiar, before it be quitted, \vhate\er time it may 
require. The teachers and assistimts enable tJje master 
to have this done, without trouble to himself; and the- 
b.Ni( fit i.i ificafeulisble. This will often cost some at- 
ttiiti'*ii at t!.e time, but the attention so bestowed 
t"'!:> ever ufu.r. One boy fullv instructed mav le 
s«^t to Icaoli iinotjjtr, nnd each of th«se two mav teach 
oiH. nu)ie, 5«nd so on in geon)»::trical proi^tession, till the 
whole d.-s <r school i.^ instrurted in that partienlar 
j)oiat. But abov(» a!!, it is essentially requisite that the 
ijiaoliir never .'.Kljw the least deviation from any gene- 
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tfti rule whatever in his school^ to go unnoticed and un- 
corrected, and that, while he leaves to his teachers, the 
carrying into execution these general rules, he watches 
over, directs, and controls their due performance. 

In a word, if these be^generallv observed, and no de- 
viation suffered, f he progress of the scholar will be as 
rapid as it is perfect, and all will be satisfaction aud 
delisrht ; and in proportion to the failure in any of these 
will be the deficiency, and dissatisfaction of the scholar. 

To the trustees and visitors of schools, I beg to ob- 
^er^'e, that it is essential that the duty and interest of 
their masters coincide ; especially that they be not set, 
as in some instances, in direct opposition the one to the 
other; and still more especially that those of them who 
discharge their functions faithfully and ably, experience 
due encouragement and credit. Let one or more visi- 
tors, well instructed in the s>stem, attend the weekly 
examination of the school ; let them always be^in by 
inspecting the marked books, and sometimes comparing 
them with the registers, and by observing whether the 
due number of lessons have been learnt ; let them exa- 
mine all the classes, or as many at a time a» convenient, 
and see, whether the lessons so marked and registered 
be perfectly learnt. 

To sum up all, let them see that the books are duly 
marked, the number of lessons duly learnt, and per- 
fectly said, and all is well. 

CHAPTER XII. 
Recapitulation- and Conclusion. 

It is not on the practices detailed above, or any such, 
however important in themsc^lves as individual improve- 
ments, that the charm, which this system is found to 
possess, depends. Il depends on tite scheme of tuition 
by the scholars themselves. Wherever this general prin- 
ciple is adopted, methodised, and duly (for all turns on 
this point) executed, there is the system of the Madras 
Asylum, whether they write in sand, spell without reite- 
ration, read by syllables, &c. as directed in the subsidiary 
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practices of that school, or whatever other improvements 
of this sort are resorted to in preference. Wherever 
this tuition by scholars does not take place, there is not 
the system of the Asylum, though the writing in sand or 
slate, spelling without reiteration, reading by syllables, 
and all the subsidiary practices of that school be adopted. 
In every instance, it is by this system, the tuition by the 
scholars themselves, that the success and economy of 
which it boasts are to be attained : and wherever this 
system is not adopted, let the processes be what they 
may, the same success and economy cannot, in a large 
seminary, be attained. « 

Bnt if any master be not yet fully sensible of the 
intrinsic value oj the system of tuition by the scholars 
themselves in classes of equal proficiency by short , easy, 
and perfect lessons, and still attributes the grand suc- 
cess of the new mode of instruction to some peculiar 
practices (or contrivances), independent of the system 
of tuition under which these practices are carried into 
effect, he may imagine, or even try a simple experi- 
ment. Let him discard all the peculiar practices (or 
contrivances) of his school, and if the tuition by the 
scholars be duly carried on, the difference of progress 
will not be greatly material. Let him on the other hand 
discard the system of tuition by the scholars, and 
retain all his practices, the charm ceases, subordination 
and diligence cannot be so readily maintained, punish- 
ments must be resumed, and, after all, the school com- 
paratively stands still. 

It is of the utmost importance that the teacher 
impress his mind with a due sense of this immense dis- 
parity, in order that he may, before all, and above a!l^ 
give bis time and direct his attention to the due execu- 
tion of that system, from which all the practices of the 
new school derive the gmnd charm, and without which. 
they are comparatively insignificant and of small avail.. 
in one word, I would say of this, and all else which 
has been detailed, mind these rules before you mend 
tliem. They are founded on lotig experience, and •» 
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the event; and, if duly observed, may render your 
school not altogether unlike to what the Madras Asylum 
was seventeen years Ps^o ; for which the reader may refer 
to the Report of that In titution, dated 2iith June^ 
179^ : just reprinted in '' Elements of Tuition, Part 1st. 
the Madras school." 

I cannot here forbear repeating once more, an ob- 
servation which it is my moht anxious wish, as it al- 
ways h'ds been my most earnest endeavour, to incul- 
cate. Let no teacher, a^ he values the satisfaction 
and approbation of the visitors and directors of Lis 
^hool, the profit and delight of his pupils, the gratifi- 
cation and applau<>e of their parents and friends, and 
his own ease and comfert, think he has done his duty, 
while there is a single child in his school who is not 
" a good sc:hoIar ;'* that is, who is not perfectly master 
of every lesson he has learnt, \:an turn at once to any 
page he has gone over, and without hesitation or mis- 
take, read and spell every word, and, in iike manner, 
repeat every other task be has perf<»rmed, amt is never 
allowed toforget. The rule, by which this is done, 
} need not repeat. Every child fuids his level. 
The chief ch^^ck in the master's hands (ai well as the 
supeiintendent's and visito^rs*), is the marked book. 
Never then let a lesson he prescribed without the tea- 
cherts marking at the instant where it ends : never let 
the class go to their seats till one and all of them can 
tell where it begins and ends; and, in the lower classes, 
and wherever the lesson is not of considerable leogtb, 
till they have read it over, and pointed out the bard 
words, which they are first to learn, and first to be ex- 
'amined in. Let not the scholars time be idly spent in 
saying or re^iearing any thing of any sort alresMiy fa- 
miliar to him. Let the school open and close every 
day with prayers to be read by one of the boys, till in 
can perform this office well: a^id then another, &c. It 
is to be hoped that a due form will be prepare^ or re- 
<;ommended by the National Society. 
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T should be nmcfa ivatitini;, as well in duty as to tli^ 
feelini^s of my heart, if 1 were to omit this occasion of 
publicly and tha^khilfy acknowledging the long and 
marked attentions und induigencies which I have expe- 
rienced, not only from the trustees and managers, but 
also from the masters of the schools, in the new model- 
ling, or the forming of which, I have been invited to 
assist. At the same time, I beg leave to add to the 
following requisition in regard to particular schools ray 
indiviflual intreaty in regard to all the schools to which 
I have referred, for the contumance of those privileges^ 
with which they have ever favoured me, and by which 
I may be enabled to make theiA the due return, by en- 
deavouring still farther to advance the best interests of 
the institutions under their charge. 

At a meeting of the Genera! Committee of the National 
Society^ held at St. Martin* s Liln-ary^ 2Ud Jan. 1812: 

Resolved, That Dr. Bell be requested to act, under the 
direction of this Society, as Superintendent in the forma- 
tion and conduct of the central and other schools, to be 
established by this Society in the metropolis and its vi- 
cinity, with power to engage such persons as masters 
and mistresses as shall be adequate to carry the pur- 
poses of this Society into effect ; and to retain, suspend, 
or dismiss such masters and mistresses. 

2clly. Th^t Dr. Bell be empowered to engage per- 
sons to be trained as masters and mistresses. ^ 

3dly. That tlie Trustees of the several schools of 
Lambeth, Mary-le-bone^ and Gower's Walk, White- 
chapel, be immediately applied to by the School Com- 
mittee, to be hereafter appointed, to enable this Society 
to give Dr. Bell sufficient, power to train masters in 
those schools, according to the former Resolution to 
this effect. 

4thly. That a Sub-Committee be appointed for the 
general management of the central and other schools* 
and to assist Dr. Bell in carrying into execution the 
foregoing resolutions: and that such Committee do 
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consist of the Lord Bishop ot Salisbury, the Right 
Honourable Lord Radstock, the Right Honourable Sir 
John NichoH, tlie Rev. Dr. Barton, and William Davis, 
Esq. three of whom to be a quorum. 

6th1y. That Dr. Bell do report his proceedings, from 
time to time, to such Committee ; and that such Report 
be submitted to this Committee. 

J cannot close these Instructions without expressing my 
hearty wii>h that the masters of schools and their pupils 
may reap the fruits of ease, profit, and delight, which 
the observance of these rules never fails to ensure. 

I conclude with the conclusion of the Instructions 
Jot establishing and con4ficting Regimental schools*. 
" The attention of every person, directing and super- 
intending a school, is particularly called to watch over 
the moral and religious conduct of the children ; and to 
implant in them as well by daily practise, as by perfect 
instruction in the books recommended for that purpose, 
such habits as may best conduce to guard thf'm against 
the vices. to which their condition is peculiarly liable. 
In particular, the most rigid observance should be en- 
forced of the grand virtue of truth, both for its own 
sake, 'and as supplying one of tfie readiest means of 
correcting vice of every kind. On this ground, a lie 
should never be excused ; and a fault, aggravatpd by a 
lie, should always be punished with exemplary severity. 
•' Those portions of their religious books should be 
strongly rivet ted in their minds, which warn against 
lying, swearing, theft, idleness, provoking conduct, and 
the use of improper expressions, one towards anutiier ; 
and which are fitted to impress on them, from their ear- 
liest years, the principles of our holy Religion, as esta- 
blished in this kingdom, being the, surest means of pro- 
moting their success in their various pursuits in 
this world, 'and of insuring their EVERLASTING 
HAPPINESS." 

• Printed and soH by Authority^ by "W. CloweS; Nortliiim* 
>erland Court, Strand, 18U« Price 6d. 



APPENDIX TO INSTRUCTIONS, &c. 

(Abridgid from ElemerUa of Tuition, piirt 2nd,) 

BRIEF SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE NEW SYSTEM 
t>F EDUCATION. ITS GRAND END — ^THE AMEMORATION OF 
THB PEOPLE, AND THE COMPLETION OF THE BLESSED RE-' 
FORMATION* 

$ I. — THE EVIDENCE ON WHICH THE MADRAS SYSTEM 
RESTS, IN EVERY STAGE OF ITS PROGRESS, AT HOME AS 
WELL AS ABROAD — ^THE OBJECT OF THIS APPENDIX. 

It was the original purpose of the author, to rest the 
new system of educatioo, entirely on the experiment, 
which he had made in the Asylum of £.fi:niore, at Ma- 
dras ; — referring to the report of that institution, for a 
perfect prototyj>e of it's principle, and it's practices ; and 
also for a just specimen of the effects, which it is fitted 
to produce, aud ^^hich it actually did produce on the 
first trial, it was left to professional men to follow up 
his experiment, who, in the schools under their manage- 
ment and direction, possessed the power, authority, and 
influence, which he considered requisite fur the under- 
taking. In the hody of the report, it was recommended 
to " every charity or free-school, where the master pos- 
sessed the same unqualified and unlimited powers'" as 
he did " in the institution of which he was a director 
and the superintendent: and *''to masteis of talents 
aud industry equal to the task, aiid possessing the con- 
fidence of parents in the generality of public schools 
and academies :"* and the preface concluded with these 
words, " thai farther and similar trials may be made, 
and the success, in every instance, ascertained by ex])i- 
rience, is the aim of this publication. "t 

Trials have accordingly been made, and have con- 
firmed the original experiment, whenever they have been 
made in good earnest, and with ability. It ij therefore, 
now due to^the reader to put him in possession of tiiobe 
domestic facts, the truth of which he may ascertain bv 
personal inspection and ocular demonstration. 

And as in the early infancy of a discovery, cf which 
the effects.are so marvellous aud momentous, every nr«» 

• Exp. p. 35. EL p. 53. t Exp. p. 6. El. p. 6. 

6 
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caution was taken to authenticate the facts, relative to 
tAe Madras School; many of which appeared, on the 
first recitaly altogether incredible : so nou for the sitke 
of consistency, and to provide against tl»at exaggeration^ 
suspected in a man, who is his own historian or the 
narrator of what he himself has done ; the corres- 
ponding facts, relative to the EnoUsk Schoof, sliaii be 
recorded in the words of the authors, who have giien 
them to the world, and of the official reports which 
have been made by the governors, trustee^, ciirector% 
or visitors of the schools, in which his expei inieut has 
been repeated. 

However ashamed the author may be of the style of 
eulogtum^ in which they haife characterized hi^t hum- 
ble labours, yet he feels it incumbent on him not to de- 
cline fencing his recent discovery with the evidence, 
whiiih they have borne to its aulhtnticity, its success^ 
and its efficacy at home as well as abroad. But it is 
not for the sake of a barren and unprofitable truth, that 
documents and vo#:hers, with which are intimately and 
inseparably blen^led so much that is personal, so much 
that needeth apology, are now produced. It is in the 
hope that a brief summary of facts, proofs, and illus- 
trations, compiled from original sources, from official 
reports, and from the most respectable authorities, may 
convert those, who are not yet fully alive to the real spi- 
rit and tendency of the new system of education ; and 
may awaken them to the consequences and re£utts of 
this discovery, which, there is no hesitation in sayiug, 
are as grand and interesting, as the nieaus employed for 
their attainment arc simple and lowlv^ It is especially 
in the hope that the precedents, which are here ^et be- 
fore them from the hi</hest authorities in the church 
and state, may stimulate tiiem tog^^ and do Uktwise. 

But it is above all in the humble wish, that the legis- 
lature may be induced in due time to take measures to 
render effectual, secure, and permanent, to all the chil> 
dreu of the state, that boon, which, under the gracious 
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sanction of His Royal Highness the Prinee Reg«nt» His 
Ro^al Highness the Comniauder in Chief has bestovved 
ou ail the children of the army, and thereby to fulfil the 
good and gracious wish of the Father of his people by 
making legal provision, in the words of Elements of 
Tuition, J 808, that'* all [of them] maybe taught on an 
economical plan to read their Bible, and understand the 
doctrines of our holy Religion." To this consummation 
of all his labours, the author looks forward with a de- 
gree of solicitude, heightened by the consideration that 
he can iu no other way so effectually advance this end, 
as by putting into the hands of those, whom it con- 
cerns, the foregoing description (p. 9 — ^2*) of the engine, 
which it has been his lot to give to the world — ^accompa- 
nied with the authoritative and imperious demonstrations 
of its powers, and of its importance to the statesman, 
and to the state, ^vhich follow. 



§ n.^-OV THE TESTlMOffT OF ENGLISH WRITERS TO THE AI7- 
THBNTICITT, A.ND TO THE CHARACTER OF THE MADRAS OR 
MEW SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, AND OF ITS EARLIEST INTRO- 
DUCTION INTO ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 

The first link lo tlie chain, which connects the Madras with 
the English school, occurs in the publicaty)n of an otd and va- 
laaMe friend, who had himself at Madras witnessed the early 
stages of its progress. 

'^ The Male Asylum was from the time of its institnti'^n till last 
y^ar, under the charge of the Rtv. Ur. Bell, who declined re- 
ceiving either salary or emolument for his trouble- It has suc- 
ceeded beyond the most saueuine expe* tationn, and haft afforded 
an oppurtiinity fcr a learned and ingenious man to introduce a 
new mode of teaching and regulation which he has lately com- 
municated to tne public.'* Plans for the defence vf Great Bru 
tain and Ireland. By Ldeut.-Col. Diron^, Dep, Quarter Master 
Generat in N. Britain. Edinburgh, 1797. 

** Otic i*nch practical experiment'* (it is said in the first review 
of the report of the Madras Asylum) *•* in education is worth a 
thouf^aud iiigeiiions but fiuicifui theories, fabricated in the clo- 
set, and often little calculated lor any other sphere. 

It was the nteady prosecution of this happy idea [this new mode 
of eondnctihg a school through the medium of the sckotars them* 
aeltts] that enabled the Doctor to sirmount all obstacles, and 
to establish a system of education, the effects of which are as 

truly interesting »& the means a>'e novel As to Dr. 

iieii^ when we aoii»ider th« object he had la view^ the litgenaity 
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■and perseverance displayed in accomplishing that object, his 
disint^restednpss in decUn.ng all pecuniary reward, and the suc- 
cess with which his endeavours have been crowned, we feel re* 
joieed in the opportunity of acknowledging his deserts, and thus 
aadcipanng the opinion of ail the true friends of mankind. For 
while their esteem and applause were bestowed on Howard, 
who visited prisons, and Count Rumfbrd who has reformed 
workhouses, a portion of it will not be withholden from him 
who has successfully endeavoured to render these abodes of 
guilt and wretchedness, less necessary by the influence of early 
tuition on the minds and. manners of the destitute and abandoned 
orphan" Anal. Reoiew for January, \7 99. 

Extract frtun the report of the Clergy Orphan School, under the 
Patrtmage of Her Majesty. The Right Reverend Ijord Bishop 
of London, President. 

P. 32. ** This system [the Madras system] was invented, as 
its name imports, in the British East ImHan Dominions, and a 
report of it, extracted from the records of the Male Asylum at 
Egmore, was in the year 1796 sent by the Government of A/a- 
dras, to the Directors of the East India Company, and published 

verbatim, by its author, on his arrival in Europe in 1797 

The system was immediately introduced into the parochial school 
of St» Botolph, Aldgate, by a trustee of most distinguished and 
exemplary zeal for the. education of the poor, [D. P. Watts, 
Esq. of Poi'tlahd-plac^] and abuut the same time, was fully 
adopted and acted upcm at Kendal, by Dr. Briggs, as superin- 
tending visitor of the Blue-coat school in that place ; and yearly 
reports of its complete success were published there, and an 
account of it appeared in the third volume of the report of the 
Society for bettering the condition of the poor." 

The next extrp.ct is from the Burrington School, by Sir Thomas 
Bernard, Bart. Hat chard, 1812. 

P 138. *' In 1798, the system had, on the suggestion of Mr. 
David Pike Watts, now or Portland-place, been in some degree 
adopted in the charity school of St. botolph, Aldgate A few 
months after, it was establi>h4^ with striking effect, at Kendal, 
by Dr. Briggs, an eminent physician of that town, siHce fixed 
profes«iionally at Liverpool. Reports of the state of his school, 
induced me to visit it in September 1800 ; when I had the pjea- 
fure 4>f spending some time with him, and afterwards of giving 
to the public,, in the third volume of our reports, (No 90) a de- 
tail of the in^>rmation I had been able to collect, and the obser- 
vations which had occurred to me, during three days which I 
had the pleasure of spending with him at Kendal. In June% 
1801,, Mr. Joseph Lancaster opened a large free school in the 
B<>rongh, in which he adopted a simi4ar mode of tuition." 

**• I copy thp date from Mr. Lancaster's book ; but I do not 
fncQn to eute^ into the Question, whether Mr. Lancaster boiN- 
rowed, or did not borrow from Dr. Bell, the new method of 
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ivUion 6y tkf jmpil$ themtelvet. I confine myself to the simple 
and well kaowo fact, tliat the adoption of Ur. Bell's new me* 
tbud m tiie ^Idgate and Kendal schools, was prior to the intro* 
diiction of It into the Borough school." 

The accoant of the scho<»ls of industry dt Kendal, referred to 
above, concludes with these words — ** But lefthe reader beware 
how he ventures hastily to reject alithis ^tib impracticable theory ; — 
for it IS d plain aud literal account of the Male Asylum at 
Madras, — as it existed in 1796, under the superintending care 
ofiheRf^v. Dr. Bell. 10th August, IBOI.'* 

The following extranet is from the first edition of '^ Improve- 
meuu, &c. in Edncation,^ by Joseph Lancaster, 1803." P. 64^ 
65. ** i oo^ht not to close my acconiit, withont ackn«^w- 
led«ing the obligation I lie under to Dr. Beli, of the Male 
A*>ylum at Madras, who so nobly gave up his time and liberdl 
fialar>-, that he might perfect that institution, which flourished 
greatly uuder his fostering care. He published a tract, in 1798, 
[it should be 1797] entitled, ^ An experiment on education, made 
at the Male Asylum at Madras, suggesting a system whereby a 
school or family may teach itself, under the superintendence of 
the msister or parent.*' Cadetl and Dames^ Strand, price is, — 
From this publication I have adopted several usetiilittais ; I beg 
leave to recommend it to the attentive perusal of the friends of 
education and of youth. I am persuaded, nothing is more condu- 
rive to the promotion of a system than actual experiment. Dr. 
Beit had two huMdred boys, who instrvcted tkem$eivesjm9de their 
own pens, ruled tlieir books, and did all that labour in school, 
which, among a great number, is light ; but resting on the shoul- 
ders of the well-meaning and honest, though unwise teacher, often 
proves too much for his health, and embitters, or perhaps costs 
him hi^ life. I much regret that I was not acquainted with the 
beauty of his system, till somewhat advanced in my plan ; if I 
had known it, it would have saved me much trouble, and some 
retrograde movements. As a confinnati on of the goodness of Dr. 
Bell's plan, I have succeeded with one nearly similar, in a 
school attended by almost three hundred children." 

In an appendix to the second edit, also dated 1803, it is added, 
p. 78, 79. '* Dr. BcU was fully sensible of this waste of time 
in schools, and his method to remedy the evil was crowned with 
complete success. I have been endcavo*iring to walk in his 
footsteps, in the method of teaching about to be detailed. 

** The scholars have a desk before them, with ledges on every 
side, and it is filled withsaud to a level with these ledges; every 
boy is furnished with shaip p in^ed wire to write, or more pro- . 
perly lo priut with. A word is then dictated by the monitor, 
for liisiaitre * beer,* and it is immediately sketched in the sand, 
by every buy witli th^ point of his skewer, and, when inspected 
by the mouitor, auotner word is dictated as before, itposr 
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sesf^es ail tfa^ advantages before dehcribed, as attached to spell- 
itH{ on the slate ; applies to. this with an inci^a^e of advantage, 
as this clas» ofchildren lose more than two-thirds of time, which 
is more than those do who ran write. It has this difference, that 
instead of v^ritini^ it is printing, and of course, is more con- 
nected with readine^, than sprlling by writing is. 

^' I again Tefer the reader to Dr. Bell's pamphlet, he cannot 
do better than to procure one and read it himself, which will 
save me gomg more into detail, and afford him greater satis- 
laction." 

So far these essays were made without any reference to, or 
communication with, the author, and without any other guide 
than the original report of the Madras Asylum. To none of the 
early writers on the subject of the new system of education — 
the critic who has been qouted above, Dr. Briggs, Sir Thomas 
Bernard, or Mr. Lancaster, was the author, at this period 1803, 
personally known. Of these the first who ope&f^d a corres- 
pondence, followed by a visit, was Mr. Lancaster, at the close 
of 1804. 

In April, 1805, tbe author published of his experiment a " Se- 
cond edition :.to which is prefixed the scheme of a school on- the 
above modei, alike fitted to reduce the expense of education, 
abridge tbe labour of the ma&ter, and expedite the progress of 
tbe scholar. The process of teaching the alphabet in sand, of 
rf'ading, spelling^ and writing, is explained ; and a board uf 
education and poor rates suggested." 

In this edition, tbe documents and vouchers, being consi- 
dered as no longer wanted to a discovery, which was then re- 
cognized by all who adopted tbe new system, or wrote on the 
subject, were not reprinted. It was thought sufficient to refer 
tbe reader to them as they stood in tbe former edition, which 
was still on sale ; and to resti-ict the '*■ extracts from tbe report 
of the Male Asylum" to those parts which were necessary for 
example or for practice. Copies of tl.is pubUcation of 1805, 
were presented to Mr. J. Lancafiter, for which a deputation of bis 
scholars returned thanks to tbe author, who was tiien in^town. 

In tbe 7th month, 1805, Mr. J. Lancaster, iu anew work, tbe 
tbird edition of his improvements, instead of tbe former in* 
serted other and new notices of tbe Madras school; with a di- 
rect statement of the tu>tion by teachers ; as follows. 

P. 46, 47. *' The figures are taughtin the same manner. Sand 
is a cheap substitute for books any wbene -, but more so in tljose 
parts of tbe coimtry where tbe soil is sandy, than in London. 
This method vi'as taken in the ontline from Dr. Bell, formerly t>f 
Aladras ; but be did not say, in his printed account of that in- 
stUution, wbetbcr wet or dry f>and was used. It, for a long 
time, involved our minor cla.>ses in much difficulty, having bc- 
gim wiUi wet sand : we coutiiiucU it &ome time. I Ail 
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these difficulties were obviated by my hearing from Dr. Bell, 
that it was dry sand." 

P. 57. — 59. " In reading they read lines or sentences, and 
sometimes paragraph^ in rotation. They are required to read 
every word slowly and deliberately, pausing between each. 
They read long words in the same manner,, only by syllables : 
thns, in reading the word, composition, they would not read it 
at once, but by syllables : thus, com-po-si-tion ; making a pause 

at every syllable I am much indebted to Dr Bell, late of 

Madras, tor the prt^ceding mformation on the subject : I have 
reduced it to practice, and find it does honour to its benevolent 
inventor ; to wiiich I haVe added several valuable improvements, 
particularly that of the readingand spelling cards." 

P. 60. ** This method of spelling is common'y practised in 
schools ; but, for the method of studying the spelltng lessons, I 
am indebted to Dr. Bell, believing it was his peculiar invention.'* 

P. ?3. " The boys school was instituted as a free-school, by 
Joseph Lancaster, in 1301 ; and is actually extended to seven 
hundred boys, who are instructed upon a plan entirely new ; by 
means of which, one master alone can educate one thoosanlt 
boys, in reading, writing, and arithmetic, as eft'eemally, and 
witli as little trouble, as twenty or thirty have ever been iu- 
strncted by the usual modes of tuition." 

P. S7. " The whole school is arranged in classes ; a monitor it 
appointed to each, who^is responsible for the cleanline.«s, order, 
and improvemf nt of every boy in it." 

P. 40. *' To promote emulation, and facilitate Iearnin<r, the 
whole school is arranged into classes, and a monitor appumted 
to each class." 

P. 89. "^ Eveiy boy is placednext to one who can do as weU 
or better than himself." 

P. tCl. ^^Tlie chief duty of the master is to see that the mo- 
nitors have done their duty." 

P. 14. '^ Tuition, in this school, is conducted solely by the 
senior boys, employed as teachers: the master treatmg them 
^ith peculiar attention, and not sparing suitable encouragement 
when merited ; such is their activity and diligence, that no other 
arsistauce is necessary at present, or likely' to be so in future. 
J. L. can say with truth, that owing to these advantages^ life has 
uo mere labour with ^.50 children, than he formerly had with 
80, and can do tliem superior justice in tuition." 

The next teivtiinouy is from the pen of a writer who was a!sa 
personally unknown at the time to the author — a zealous and p;ip 
ti'iotic advocate of the new system of education. 

P. 14. '* The nation is indebted to the genius, thn ability, and 
persevering industr}', of tlie Rev Dr. Bell, late snpeiiutendant 
and director of the Male Asylum, at Madras, iu the £a8t India's, 
and now licctor oflSwaiiagc, in Dwr^etfihiie^ for amo^t 
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lightened plan of edacation for the poor, which he some time 
since disclosed to the public ; and for which hi; deserves a statoe 
to his memory. It is npon this piao chie% that the free-schooj, 
in Orchard-street, will be conducted." A mew and appropriate 
tffatem 'of education, Spc, by P. Colquiiovn, L, L, D, JbUtchard, 
Piccadilly, 1806. 

This school, now conducted with snpereminent ability, and 
enthusiastic energy, under the indefatigable auperinteudeoce of 
the Rev. Dr. Carey, Prebendary of Westminster, and Master of 
Westminster school, exhibits a correct specimen of the Madras 
System of £ducat\ou. The Master, James Wilmont, a young 
friend and late parishioner of mine at Swauage. 

Extract from substance of a speech on the Poor Laws, by S. 
WhitbreAd, Esq M. P. Feb. igtb, 1807- Note A. p. 98. 

*< Dr. Bell, late of tbe establishment of Fort St. George in the 
East ladies, and rector of Swanage, claims tlie original invention 
of the system of education practised by Mr. L.ancaster. So 
early as the year 1789, he opened a school [undertook the firuper- 
inteudence of the M. M. O. Asylum] at Madras, in which that 
system was first reduced to practice, with the greatest success, 
and the most beneficial effects. In the year 1797, he published 
an outline [the official report transmitted by the goverihnent of 
Fort St George,] of bis method of iuatruction, in a smalt 
pamphlet, entitled, " An Experiment on Education made at tbe 
Male Asylum' of Madras/' That pamphlet has been extended, 
and very valuable details given to it by Dr. lie II, in two subse- 
quent publications of the years 1805 and I807, Mr. LAn9at>ter's 
free school in the Borongh, was not opened till the year 18OO, 
[ISOlJ So that Dr. Bell unquestionably preceded Mr. Laocas* 
ter, and to him tbe world are first indebted for one of tbe most 
useful discoveries which has ever been submitted to society.^' 
Extract from Edinburgh Review, of October, I807. 

'^ We are so far from wishing to undervalue the laboura of 
Dr. Bell, that it gives us great pleasure to express our warmest 
admiration of what he has done for education. He is unqucsti' 
onably tbe beginner in an art, which wc trust will be carried 

to a still greater perfection We hope he will value his de- 

/Served reputation above every thing else, and not lose, that origi- 
fto/tl^,*wbich has brought him into notice-** 

. $ ill. — OF THE EXTENSION OF THE NEW SYSTEM OF EDU- 
CATION TO IRELAND, WALES AND SCOTLAND ', AND ITS IN- 
TJRODUCTION INTO GRAMMAR SClJOOl.S. 

Extract of a letter from Richard Lovell Edgeworlh, Esq. 
dated EdgeworthStowo, Ireland, Oct. 31st, I806. 
•— " I have been lately appointed, under an act of parliament, 
one of a commissiun to inquire into the funds tliat exist, and 
ipto the probable means which may be employed, toextcnu the 
bencfita of education among the lower or ocrs of people iu Ire- 
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land. To whoni can I apply for instruction wkh more propriety 
than to Dr. Bell; from whom *-.—. — — and — > 

hare borrowed their most useful ideas ?" 

Extract of a letter from Jas. Wilmout, now master of the fre« 
school, Orchard Street, Westminster, to Rev. Dr. Bell. 

'< I went to Ireland iu September, 1803. i lost no time in 
organizing the school at Wilson*s hospital according to your in- 
valuable system, and in the space of two months, the friends of 
the institution witnessed the effect, and expressed their appro* 
bation of the System." 

Extract from the 5th Report of the Commissioners of the 
Board of Education in Ireland, dated 12th May, I8O9. 

** The boys [of Wilson's Hospital] have lately made an «*- 
tonishing progress in reading and spelling, uudcr a new master, 
brought over by the primate, from Dr. Bell's establishment 
[Parish] iu England." 

Copy. " 31) Merion Street, 9th April, I808. 

'^ Sir,— I am directed by the society for promoting the com- 
forts of the poor (in Dublin) to convey to you their thanks for 
your very kind and liberal permission (conveyed through Mr. Ber- 
nard) to print your vahiable book on education ; and at the same 
time to transmit to you a copy of a resolution unanimously 
entered into at a meeting of the society, on Thursday the 7th 
instant. t 

^' Resolved, That, in order to express our sense of the beneftt 
conferred upon the public by the Rev. Dr. BelTs introduction •f 
a method of popular education, which in expedition and efBca- 
ciousness appears wholly unexampled, that reverend gentleman 
be, and he is hereby requested, to permit himself to be enrolled 
as an honorary member of this society. 

^* I have the honour to be, with respect, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, William Disney, secretary to the society." 

The only schools in Wales, which I have seen, were formed, 
patronized, and supported by Lord Kenyon, (as many in Eng- 
la.id are,) and exhibit in strong colours to all around, the bles- 
sings which men of rank can conferon all within the reach of tlieir 
extended influence by means of this system. It is not easy to 
say, whether are more gratifying the entire knowledge of the 
system, the energy and zeal with which it is carried into efFe<'t ; 
or the wide range to which his lordship^s patronage and active 
visitation. of schools is extended. Of these, his own school at 
Peuley is an admirable specimen. 

The following extract from the Report, with which his Lord- 
ship has favoured me, contains much useful instruction to those 
who would establish new schools. 

'^ In the year 181 1 tlie Madras system was introduced into the 
principality of Wales, and into tlie neighbouring counties of 
$alop and Chester^ 

** The first school was founded by the chapnl of ea.ste at Pen- 
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ley, 'm Flintshire, and was opened on Michaelmas day with about 
l!2<i children. Fhe eajceruess which was felt to obtain distinc- 
tioa, was soun very striking, and the coiouiandinj; influence on 
thfir uiiniis, it raiy aow (Feb 1813) be s^id, which the sense of 
shame, and the ptTsuasion which every child felt, that ^ood con- 
duct and diligence were sure to meet their due rewani, haR been 
found to be must strikins^ly efficacious. From the opening of the 
school to the present time, two boys oaly have been flog;^^ed ; one 
for sweurisi^, the other for a lie j and those two children are 
DOW as exemplary as any in the school. The school was set 
a.proiii^ by a b iv 1-3 years ^ old, from the free school, Gower*3 
Walk. — Kvery Madras practice was endeavoured to be strictly 
adhored to; Children, who had not known a letter, nor a figure, 
at their entering the schoul, were, in less than four months, able 
to say all the catechism and explanations, and most of the chief 
truths of the Christian religion, to read and spell accurately, 
and to cipher as far as long division, being able to state and 
write down any sum and prove any siim. Except the two pu. 
nishments alluded to, there were none inflicted more severe than 
being kept a little beyond school hours. The great principle 
which stimulated the children's activity was, that no one was 
required to do what he was unequal to, but was placed accordins; 
to his abilities, and thea w:is found to do every thing easily and 
perfectly. — The next school set up was at Overton, in Flintshire, 
to which a boy went from the Penley sibool, as another did to 
Eilcsmere, in Shropshire, (the parish to which Penley belongs,} 
till the Gower's Walk boy rould return from Whitchurch. In 
W\'ile6 he staid about six months, and there modelled four new 
schools, and re-modelled the old one at Shrewsbury — AtPenley^ 
the happiness of the children in the school is most delij^htfully 
apparent, lu the girPs school, sewing of all kinds, knitting, anil 
marking, are tausltt, on the same principle, all with the coarsest 
and cheapest materials at first, nor is any work of value allowed 
to be done, till first done perfectly in a pattern. Another school 
of 1 10 children (now 146) was set up in November, 1812, in the 
parish of Ehuimer, in the county of Flint; and so eager were the 
children to come, and the parents to send tlfem, that in two 
months it was found neressary toorder a second one to be built. — 
In a word it may nrost jt^stly be said, that the whole neighbour- 
hood feel the introduction of the system to be an exceeding 
great blrfssing?'* » 

For another admirable specimen of the Madras system in 
Wales, and of the mode of forming new Schools, see the Report 
of the Bridgend school, under the patronage and agency of Sir 
John Nicholl, printed at the Free School, Ciower> Walk, " io 
some measure w»th a view ^as is said in the adrertisement) of fa- 
cilitating and eucouraging the formation ofsimi^ir institutious.** 

* Thift school U uader bis Lordship^ immediate eye. 
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In tbe Report of the Committee, 2d October, 1813, it isfitatecf) 
p. 19, ** This institution has already served to exhibit expcrU 
mentally the truth of the eulogiums bcHtowed upon the system/* 

My native coantry^aml my uative city. (SaWe Magna Parens) 
have lungf adopted the new 8>8tem of education. 

Extract of a letter from Hugh Cieghorn, Es^. {emeritus pro- 
fessor of civil history,) dated St. Andrews, 4th May, 1811. — 
*' The English school here hafe long been in a flourishing and 
inoreasing state. The teacher [master] Mr. Smithy bif adopting your 
eacellent plan, by making the children tutors to each other^ superin* 
tends the education of 900 scholars without an uslier^ 

Extract of a tetter, dated St. Andrews, 12th Sept. 1811» 

** Rev. Sir — I had the honour of yours of the 9th inst. — 1 am 
at a loss for language to express my obligations to you, for Ihe 
interest that you take in every thing connected with the comfort 
and respectability of my school. — The only hook from whence I 
have taken any hints is your Analysis. — I follow your directions 
almost literally, as narrated in your book from pages 25 to 41, 
I admire much, and for some years \ have constantly practised, 

your method of syllabic reading) &-c. That you may long 

live to enjoy the esteem, the giatitnde, and admiration of man- 
kind, is the sincere wish of, Reverend Sir, your most obliged and 
faithful humble servant, James Smith.'* 

There is another School in this city equally n«merou8, con- 
ducted on the same plan: And in some parts of tbe countiy, 
Che scholars, for whohi in consequence of the increased nunibir 
under one master there is no room in the school, are taught at 
times out of doors. 

I shall be excused, 1 trust, if,- for the sake of cl.ildien of the 
higher order, 1 here observe, that the objections ccn-monly niade 
to the application of the Madras system to grammar scheois have 
fallen before the first trial of an able master. Mr. Russt II, of (he 
Charter House, having prepared three elementai-y boojis of the 
Latin lanp^uage, on the simple principle of the ^'iadra8 systen»y 
<* a nidioribus ad minus notii;' introduced it into his school s<v<n 
months ago. No boy has ever since passed a sent* i.ce, of which 
he was ignorant, or been Bogged on the ground t.f his learning. 
I had some time before attended when the first Ksson in aiith- 
inetic in the new mode was given in this school, which has been 
followed up ever since with good effect. 

Us inlroduclion into thehigb^grammar) school of rdinburgh, 
by Mr. Pillan the rector, is thus mentioned ir. the Edirhnrc I. Re- 
view for Nov. 1812.*^** Among the most radical and i^mportant, 
however, of all hi?'(Mr. Hillans) improvensents, we are inclined to 
nrkon that partial adoption of Mr. Lancnsier^t iystt/u of teaching 
b}/ monitors; in con8«*quence of which, he is enabled to do nearly 
tweitfy times ns much as could possibly have teen done without 
such contrivance." 
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$. IV. — OP THE PROGRESS OF THE NEW SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
IM ENGLISH SCHOOLS, — BARRINCTON SCHOOL — NATIONAL SO- 
CIETY. 

' In the history of the progress and advance of the new system 
of education in England, the parish -of Whitechapel holds a pri- 
mary rank. Its early adoption of the system, the conseqaent 
enlargement of the parochial schools there, the introduction of 
industi'y into them, the foundation, rapid advancement, and 
striking precedent of the free school, Gower^s Walk, and the es- 
tablishment, now in progress, of a new and large school and chapel 
united, (similar to that at Gateshead, under the auspices of the 
Bishop of Durham,) for the education of looo children, and for 
the accommodation of them and other poor parishioners at di- 
vine service onSundaysand holidays,-— all distincnish the earnest, 
able, and exemplary exertions of the rector, and Other trustees of 
the parochial schools of St. Mary^s, Whitechapel -, in the Re- 
poit of which, dated 7th April, 1807, *^ the chief advantages of 
Dr. BelPs plan are" happily and concisely stated. 
' The school of Gower's walk, founded and endowed by a fast 
friend of religion and humanity, and conducted with admirable 
ability and skill, exhibits a delightful example of the union of 
eiiucatVon and industry, on the most liberal principle, and econo- 
mical footing. Of the work of the boys the reader has. in his 
hands a specimen. The girls school is equally deserving of no- 
tice, both for instruction and industry. 

The total receipts of the schools of indaAry for the last year, 

amount to . . - _ . ^£35 J 7 u 

The total expenditure to * -..- 3I92(> 

Balance to he laid oat in useful and charitable? 91^ ,^ r 
works f<»r this school and its pupils ^ 

SeethejRe/Mr/ o/* 1913, now in the press. 

The new college at Bishop's Auckland (for such is the Bar- 
rington school, built and endowed by the Bishop of Durham), 
not only gives the blessings of an excelleitt. education to all within 
its reach, but also has on its foundation nine youths, in perpe- 
tual succession, who are lodged, boarded, cloShed, and trained aa 
monitors or masters. This grand establishment has sent foith 
at a period when most wanted, and ever since, its youtltful mis- 
sionaries to every quaj'ter of the kingdom, some to i^ew-model 
schools, others to be schoolmasters. Educated in a superior 
style, they have been most successful in planting and propagating 
the Madras system. But 1 cannot here enter into the dfetuils of 
what the munificent and eurnest patron of the Madras system of 
education, and ai its author, has done for the mural and religious 
instruction of his diocese in particular, and of the people al 
large. But ia justice to the subject, and in duty to my rt^adtr, 
I must refer him to Elements of Tuition, part 9d> to Me Hejtori 
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of the Dufkam Society t to the Charft of Archdeacon Bouyer, the 
foamier of the iM;hoolB of mdustrf in Lincolnshire, to the Addrets 
to the PubliCf of Mr, Hottmgiworthy and especifeiliy to '<tbe Bm-- 
ringUm ichooly by Sir Thomat Bernard^ Bart- Hatchard, I Sid,'' — 
a piKUication in which he will find a most heatttiful and perspi- 
ciions ** Illustration of the principles, prac^oes, and effects, of 
tlienew system of instruction, in facilitation^ the relig^ions and 
moral instmclioii of the poor.*' 

Farther exaoqplas of the character, success, and effects of the 
Madras system of tuition, may be seen in the Reports of the pa« 
rochial school at Lambeth, under the patronage of his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; the Orphan Asylum, under the pa- 
tronage of her majesty, H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, presi- 
dent; the Mary-le-hone institution, under the patronage of H. 
R. H. the Duke of Cumberland. 

The Foundling Hospital, also, and numerous institutions and 
schools in town and country, many of which I hare had great 
satisfaction in visiting, bear eridence to the beneficial effects of 
the new system of edncation, the enumeration of which would 
swell this Appendix beyond its just sise. For a list of a great 
many of these the reader may refer to the Reports of the dioce- 
san and co-operating societies, and to the Rev. F. Irereonger*8 
**' Sttggettione to the Promoters qf Dr. BelPs System qf BHucation^ 
Longnum, 1813,"— a work abounding with useful and solid infor- 
mation, collected from much study and experience, and a tour to 
▼Isit schools in different parts of the kingdom. Suffice it tQ ob- 
serve here, that all of them, as well as every report, with wliich 
my brethren have honoured mo of the effects produced in 
their parishes, exactly correspond, with the original Report of 
the Madras Asylum, in the virtues which they ascribe to the new 
system of education; and that the delight which it gives to 
the scholars, (and it might be/itdded, the interest which it createa 
in them towards one another,) and the improvement in the subor- 
dination, orderly conduct, and general behaviour of the children, 
are partict|larly noticed, and must be regarded as infinitely the 
most valuable features of i|4) character. 

To all of these are giv^n the high sanction and confirmation of 
the N^ttonal Society, uoder the patronage of H. R. H. the Prince 
Regent, formed for the purpose of carrying into effect this plan, 
by means of which they express the hope of giving ** a new eba^ 
racier to society at large " P. 19. 

The following are extracts from the first annual 4leport, 181^, 
of tbe'gieneral committee. 

P. 95. ** The committee beg leave pi«viously to observe, that 
the adoption of the Madras system by the society has proceeded 
from the experience, not only of the facility by which this syitess 
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e^mmunicatea iaBtruction, but of the influeiice wbich hitherto it 
is fouud to have on the morals of the children." 

R 19. *' The facility of communicating instruction by thesys- 
tem now intended to be brought into general use, itsefiicieucy in 
fixing the attentiou, and inculcating the things taught $ the 
ei^niess, and even delight, with which the children embrace it, 
the entire possession which it takes of their minds, so as to ren- 
der them pliant and obedient to discipline, (all which is visible 
to any one who visits the schools lately institiited on this plan) 
and the anxiety which their parents shew to have them iustrncted, 
are powerful instruments, both for infusing into their minds 
. good knowledge, and forming them to good habits. The econo- 
my with which,-after the tii-sl Ibrmatiou of proper schools, it may 
be conducted, is also such as to give us reason to hope, tl>at the 
very lowest classes of society may receive the benefits of it, and 
that it may become universal." 

p. 56. .'* In all the reports of the schools established through 
the assistance of the society, the committee have the pleasnre of 
obseryiug, that the happiness of the children under this plan of 
education forms a prominent subject of remark. 

*' To those who have observed the interest which is created 
where the spirit of emulation is constantly in action, and who 
know the result of the full employment of the mind, this can oc- 
casion uo surprize. ' It is in truth the natural consequence of the 
new system : But the committee would be inexcusable, if they 
did not bring forward this circumstance to the notice of the 
public, because they are persuaded that it mnst be most gratify- 
ing to all the supporters of the institution to learn, that in this 
method of instruction, pleasure and improvement accompany 
each other, and that by the same act of benevolence they are 
forming the minds and promoting the chearfuluess of the chil- 
dren under their protection." 

§ V. OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE MADRAS SYSTEM OF 
CDUCATlDlf BY CONSTITUTED AUTflORITIES, UNDER THE PA- 
TRONAGE OF HIS MAJESTY AND THE SANCTION OF HIS R. H. 
THE PRINCE REGENT, AND BY THE ORDERS OF HIS R. H, THE 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF, IN THE R. M. ASYLUM, AND IN THE 
ARMY. 

" AH political writers are agreed that on the educa- 
tion of youth depends the fate of empires."- Aristotle. 

As we rise intne scale of society, our proofs grow in 
importance, value, and weight.* The Madras system 
hsus been founded on the firmest basis, raised to the 
highest eminence, eafried to its j list extent, and se- 
4:ui'ed by a permanent provUion in that department, in 
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which it is placed under the authority of the most il- 
lustrious personages, and the highest powers in the 
kingdom. 

In the civil department, as has been shewn, it enjoys 
the patronage .and support of those who stand highest in 
rank and in character. But then it is only the patron- 
age and support of individuals^ of societies, or of bo- 
dies corporate; and the measures they have pursued, 
are, in some degree, limited by circumstances, by the 
powers which they possess, the means which they en- 
joy, or by the number of the objects within their reach, 
and are not always adequate to the end wKch they have 
in view : All that has been thus done — all which is 
not founded on legal authority, and secured by a. per- 
manent provision — all which does not embrace every 
child of the state — all which does not fulfil the good 
and gracious wish of the Father of his peoplcy and ena- 
ble every subject to read the Bible^ — leaves my solici- 
tude stillaVive for a legislative establishment, sraiilar to 
that in Scotland, of which, the early and general effects, 
as related by Fletcher of Saltoun, are so remarkable. 
Such a Provision as (more than two centuries and a 
half ago) had been intended for securing a system of 
parochial education to the people of England,, by King 
Edward 6th, the founder of Chrises, St. Thomas's, 
and Bridewell Hospitals, • in London, and Christ's 
Hospital in Abingdon. He enumerated among the 
remedies for the sores of the commonwealth, good edu" 
cation, as the first in dignity and degree ; and declared 
bis purpose of ^^ shewing his device therein,** H^ 
said, ** this shall well ease and , remedy the deceitful 
working of things, disobedience of the lower sort, cast* 
ing of seditious bills ; and will ^clearly take away the 
idleness of people.** 

In the military department, such a measure has 
been already taken. This is so important an event in 
the History of the Madras school, that it deserves to be 
traced to its origin. 

Under the gracious patronage of his Majesty, and 
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the illustrious sanction of the president his R. H. the 
Duke of York, 1 had the honour to introduce, into the 
royal military asylum at Chelsea, the Madras system 
of education. Of its first fruits, and early promise, 
on the grandest scale on which it had ever been exhi- 
bited, a beautiful and happy indication is given in the 
following document, by a late commissioner of his 
majesty for the government of that institution, whose 
able, earnest, an^ zealous services are well known. 

Copy. Devonshire Place,'Oct. 14th 18 07. 

' Dear Sir, — Permit me to offer you my cordial 
thanks for the information and pleasure which I have 
derived from the perusal of your analysis ; and, for 
which I hope to have an early opportunity of repeating 
my acknowledgments to you in person. 

The system of education, which you have invented^ 
\% at once so ralional, so simple, and so practicable, 
that it cannot fail of making its way into general use ; 
and I have infinite gratification in seeing the royal 
military asylum already profiting by your labours, 
and giving such certain promise ot bearing public and 
powerful ejoidence of the truth and value of your sys- 
tem. I am with real esteem, dear sir, your faithful 
and humble servant. M. Lewis. 

The Rev. Dr. Bell. 

Never were wordsbetter chosen, or more prophetic of 
the issue, of which, it will appear, they have even fal- 
len abort. This school (now consisting of 1200 chil- 
dren) not only derived new life and energy from the 
Madras system of education ; but also raised an early 
and lastii\g monument to its fame, and a grand theatre 
for its exh&ition, and consequent diffusion. There it 
has ewei since flourished in great beauty and vigour : 
It has trained up thousands of orphan and distressed 
children in succession to greater usefulness, and it hath 
sent forth youthful missionaries to every quarter of the 
kingdom, and to Africa, Portugal &c. who have given 
a wide spread to that system, to which it had attracted 
public notice, and for which it had obtaiived celebrity, 
diatinction, and honours. 



Not only has all this been done by the new system of 
education in the R* M. Asylum, but its most complete , 
spccess on this magnificent theatre, has led to the most 
important, consequential, and proud event in the pro- 
gress of the Madras discovery. 

Hitherto this system had no legal establishment be- 
yond the walls of the school, or the successive children, 
of the army under its roof. But his R. H, the founder 
and president, having himself witnessed and testified to 
the author in 1807, when he had the honour of attend- 
ing his R. H* at the inspection and examination of the 
school, the wonderful simplicity and beauty of the sys-» 
tem ; and having further personal experience and ocu- 
lar demonstration, during a period of four more years, 
of its most complete success, (see general orders,) be- 
neficial tendency, and happy effects, was pleased to 
extend this boon to its utmost lengtl), in the military 
department, placing the new system of education on a> 
firm and permanent basis, applying it to the very 
purpose for which it is adapted ; and, by the establish- 
ment of riegimental schools, making provision for se- 
' curing the blessings of useful knowledge, and of mo- 
ral and religious instruction, to all the children of the 
army. 

It is the end of all my labours, that the boon thus * 
granted by his R. H. the commander in chief to every 
child of the army, may be also granted by the legis- 
lature to every child of the state on the same perma* 
nent footing, and for reasons entirely consonant to those^ 
which are so happily stated on the highest authority, a^ 
follow : — 

Extract from. '^ Imtruciiwisfor estahlishing and conducting regi^ 
tnentai schools upon the Rev.Dr. Bell's system^ as adopted at the royai 
military asylum Chelsea ^ 

<* General Orders.^-Horse-Guards^ let January, 1813; 

«• With a moBt earnest desire to pve the fullest effect to the 
benevolent intentions of government in favour of the soldiers* ' 
children, to which his Royal Highness the Prince Regent hs:^, in 
the name and behalf of his Majesty, p^iveu the royal sanction, the 
eommaadcr in chief calls on all general officers, colonels of regk 
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nients, and commaodiiig oiBcera of corps, to tiike ander their 
i»pecia1 superintendence the regimental schools helonging to 
their respective commands ; and his royal highness is persuaded, 
that, bearing in mind the important benefits which these itiatitit- 
tions, under proper guidance and wanagement, are calculated to 
produce to the individuals themselves, to the army, and to the 
nation in general, they will consider them as deserving their 
constant personal care and attention. 

It will rest with the children themselves, when arrived at 
a proper age, to adopt the line of life to which they give 
the preference ; but it is extremely essential that their mluda 
should he impressed with early habits of order, regularity, and 
discipline, derived from a well-grounded respect and veneration 
for the established religion of the country. With tliis view, the 
commander in chief directs, that the regifaieutal schools shall be 
conducted on military principles; and that, as far as circum- 
stances will permit, their establishment shall be assimilated to 
that of a regiment, and formed oii a system invented by the Rev. 
]>r. Belt, which has been adopted with the most complete success zt 
the royal military asylum. 

His Royal Hi^ness has directed, that extracts shall be made 
from Dr. BelPs ** Instructions far conducting a school, through the 
agency of the scholars themselves,'*'* which, having received Dr. 
BetPs approbation, are subjoined, as the best directions his 
royal hisrhness can' give for the conduct of the regimental schools 
of the British army. 

It is necessary to observe, that, although, in the instructions, 
boys only are mentioned, yet the female children of the soldici^ 
are also intended to partake of the benefits of this system of edu- 
cation, wherever the accommodations, and other circumstances, 
will permit. 

The commander in chief considers it peculiarly incumbent on 
the chaplains, and other clergymen engaged in the clerical duties 
of the armyy to give their aid and assistance to the military 
officers in promoting the success of these institutions, by fre- 
quently vi«iting the regimental schools of their divisions and 
garrisons ; by diligently scrutimzing the couductof the seijeant 
schoolmasters ; examining the progress and general behaviour of 
the children ; and reporting the results of their observations to 
the commanding officer of the regiment. 

It mubt ever be. remembered, that the main purposes, for 
which the regimental schnok} are established, are, to give to the 
soldiers the comfort of being. assured, that the education and 
welfare of their children are objects of their sovereign's paternal 
solicitude and attention ; and to raise from their offspring a 
auccession of loyal sjubjccts, brave soldiers, and good christiaiis. 
By order of his r^al highness the commander in chief, 

Harry Calvert, Adjutantogeneral.** 
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When these orders were carried into effect, I was 
called upon to attend the training of the -serjeant 
scfioolmasters at the R. M. Asylum ; and 1 have been 
highly gratitied with the success of the measures then 
pursued, and with the progress and state of the regimen- 
tal schools, which I visited, and with the great attention, 
which I observ^ was paid to them by the officers of the 
regiments. 

^ VI. INDIAN DOCUMENTS SUBSEQUENT TO THE DEPAR- 
TURE OF THE AUTHOR FROM M ADRAS.-^ADDRESSES OF THC 
PUPILS OF THE MADRAS ASjTLVM, AND THEIR PRESENT 
OF SACRAMENTAL PLATE, &C. 

To the facts recorded on the books of the Madras asylam, and 
transmitted to England by the president in council at Fort St« 
George, during my superintendence of that institution, are sub- 
joined (in Elements ofTuitiony part \st. the Madras Schoolyjust re- 
printedf IS 13) Indian documents of a later date, sent home by the 
pupils of that school. Having given a brief abstract ot the 
former of these in the introduction^ it will be deemed proper to 
annex a short notice of the latter in the appendix. It is no small 
recommendation of the new system of education, that the 
succeeding harvests, which it has continued to yield in the 
character, conduct, and fortunes of its original pupils, are as 
abundant and rich, as its first-fruits were luxuriant and 
promising 

Eleven years* after my departure from India, the pupils of the 
Madi-as school on their '* coming to years of discretion,^*-!* 
embodied, in an eloquent and feeling address, the warm effusions 
of their gratitude, for that " paternal care*'*'l which had been taken 
of their youth, and for " that wholesome system"^ of instruction by 
which they were made '* good men, and true christians,"!) con- 
trasting the education ** Of the Egmore bnyx with that of those 
who were brought up in other schools about Madras,**^ and 
giving a most gratifying list of their stations and einploymentSy 
derived from that education. 

These documents, having been communicated to the court of 
directors of the East India company at the request of oneof their 
body, w«re by them noticed as follows : 

**' Sir,— I have received and laid before the court of directors 
of the East India Company, your letter to Mr. Ramsay of the 
Sth instant, with the documents from your India pupils, accom- 
panying the sahie ; and 1 am commanded to express to yon the. 
high satisfaction the. perusal of those documents have afforded 

* March 5th I807. Elts.p. 98 — los. t Elts. p. 109. 1 Elts.p. io4. 
^ ElU.p. 101. II Eits p. 103. % Elts.p.c^. 
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the coi:Mrt, in learning therefrom, hew much the valuable inatitu'- 
tidn, oyer which you lately presided at Madras, has benefitted by 
your labours and talents. 

. I am further commanded to convey to yon the courts ttaan^s- 
for the perusal of the documents in question, which are herewith 
returned. 1 have the honour to be. Sir, your most obedient 
liumble servant, JAMES COBB, Asst. Secretary. 

The Rev. Dr. Bell. East India House, the I3th of Oct. isis."* 

The next address of my dutiful and pious pupils is dated 1811, 
and accompanied with a set of resolutions and presents, for 
which see Elts. of rtttVion,part l, p. lio — 114. The following are 
extracts from my reply. * 

Having explained my wish to decline the presents, and the 
reason ofmy yielding to the importunity of Captain Rait t,whoni; 
they had commissioned to carry their resolutions into effect, my 
letter proceeds as follows : 

<* What then could I do ? To you — to your name, I could 
refuse nothing ! — It is the bestproof I can give of my esteem and 
regard for you, that I have granted to you, what I had often refused 
to great and good friends. I have consented to sit for my portrait 
to an eminent artist, fixed on by Captain Raitt,and 1 now feel a se- 
cret complacency in having indulged all your wishes. It cannot in- 
deed but be grateful to me, that when all hope of our meeting 
again in this world is at an end, you should desire to have a like- 
ness of your old preceptor and friend, which may remain with you, 
after that period, (which cannot be far distant; when he shall be. 
no more seen —It is also most pleasing to me to think thai I 
shall have in the medal, which you have presented, a perpetual 
memorial of your duty and affection, a token of the first-fruits of 
the new system of Education, and an earnest of its future effects 
ou those, who shall enjoy the benefit of the same modeof instruc- 
tion. But it is above all gratifying to me, that among your gifts 
you should have fixed upou an offering of sacramental plate— an 
offering which is peculiarly emblematic of the sacred bond of 
union between you and myself— of my having trained you up in 
the principles of the gospel of Christ, for the commemoration 
of whose dying love, these are presented to a christian minister,, 
who, in the office of his ministry, is to shew forth his death, even 
until he come again. I consider your choice of this g^t, as a 
proof that my labour in the Lbr4 has not been in v^iin, — as a 
proof that you continue to act upon the christian principles in 
which you were early instructed ; and that you not only know 
what is most valuable in this world, but, after an absence of is 
years, can duly estimate, wliat I should deem most valuable at 
your hands. 

It will also be acceptable to yon to be informed, that this sys- 
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tem, of which yoa, with myself, laid the foundaUou, h^ spread 
of late to such a degree, as to hold out a good prom'ise that io 
due time it will carry with it over all the world the knowledge 
of the Bible, and of our holy religiou — enabling all the iuhabi« 
tants of the earth to obey oar Saviour's injuoction, '^ Search the 
scriptures;^ to peruse the oracles of the living God; and to reap 
the holy fruits of life and immortality, which they were given to 
afford; and thereby hastening the period, when all the king-, 
doms of the earth shall be filled with the glory of our God, when 
all the children io the world shall be taught (as you have been 
taught) qfthe Lmrd and of his Christ* 

Such are the signs of the' times. 

Happy indeed, happy beyond imagination for you and for me, if, 
under the good providence of God, we should, in any degree, be 
made the lowly instruments of his grand designs. In this light I 
regard what is passing in the world, and especially the progress of 
the discovery made by me at Madras. 1 connot forbear coutinually 
dwelling on the prospect, which, day and night, is present to my 
mind; — and which my letters, by every post, seem to briug nearer 
and nearer to my grasp. You will share in the joy, which I have 
in telling you, that, it is likely that the new system of education 
will, at no distant period, iiQt only give instruction to all the 
poor of this kingdom, but slso gain a footing in our superior and 
grammar-schools, — an event which must lead to its early as well 
as universal adoption in the education of the people all over the 
world A commanding and illustrious precedent is exhibited in 
the conduct of this country, to which it seems given by Provi« 
dence to dispense its richest blessings to all the nations of the 
earth. 

With the gracious sanction of his R. H. the Prince Regent, 
his R. H. the commander in chief has established regimental 
schotls for the moral and religious instruction of all the children 
of the army, according to this system. And under the same ex- 
alted patronage, the National Society, consisting of the primates, 
bishops, and the first men in the kingdom, has taken measures 
to instruct the children of the poor on the same principle. It 
is to you then, — to. the success of the measures contrived, and 
pursued in your early education*, and to the results inyour lives, 
conversation, and fortunes, that the world is indebted for the 
facts and events, on which (he new system rests its solid and per- 
manent basis ; and which has given birth to the great work now 

* With such an instrument in our hands, and such a prece- 
dent before our eyes, can a doubt be entertained as lo the most 
effectual means of spreading Christianity in the East, as well as 
the West; for which see the pastoral letter of Dr. Porteus, late 
bishop of London, with the Appendix written by me at his lord- 
ship^s desire. Cadell and Davies, I808. 
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carrying on, over (he world, of most efieGtaally gupplyin^r, toge- 
ther with the distribution pf the Bible, the mofit ready and cheap 
meant of making the life, doctrines, and miracles of our blessed 
Savioifr and his apostles visible, as it were, to all the nations of 
the earth, and thereby completing the glorious work of the blessed 
reformation, and with an effect, of which no conception cpuld 
have been formed previous to the experiment made in your educa- 
tion,'*^ 

§ VII. THE IMPORTANCE OF THB NEW SYSTEM OF EDUCA- 
TION TO TUB AMELIORATION OF THE PEOPLE, AND THE COM- 
PLETION OF THE BLESSED REFORMATION. 

The Rev. F. Iremonger, in his " Suggestionty'' has summed np 
this argument : 

P. S. ** The author (says he) cannot conclude this introduce 
tory chapter without congratulating the original inventor of the 
system. Dr. Bell, on the realization of his anxious hopes, on 
the reward of those labours which will, under divine Providence, 
prove a lasting bl<»ssing to posterity, and call forth the grati- 
tude of thousands in this country, stimulated by the same feel- 
ing{^ of affection, which^ after eleven years silence, produced 
from his Indis^n pupils a letter, fully proving, (as Dr. Bell says) 
' that the sentiments, which it was his incessant aim to inspire, 
bad not evaporated; and that the principles which his dutiful 
pupils had imbibed had taken deep root, and continued to yield 
their natural fruits.* 

This pleasing instance of gratitude, as well as satisfactory 
practical proof of the strong hold which the new system 
takes on the mind, is signed by nearly 50 of his pupils' [in the 
name of the whole body] at Madras, and while it shews a 
becoming gratitude on their part for the unwearied assiduity 
shewn by their benevolent pastor, it enumerates the respec- 
table situations in life, in which they are placed, ascribing to his 
paternal care, under the great Disposer of events, their pre- 
servation, their comfort, and all the valuable advantages they 
enjoyed. They have since presented Dr. Bell with a service of 
sacrament plate, and a gold chain and a medal, and have begged 
that 100 copies of his miniature, on copperplate euzravings, may 
be sent to be distributed amongst them. When the total igno- 
rance of those children, at the time of. their first being in- 
structed by Dr. Bell, is considered, the lamentable want of early 
good impression, and their exposure to vice, and particularly 
deceit of every kind; and when we compare their subsequent 
moral and religious improvement, and the respectftble places in 
society which they afterwards filled ; when too there was more 
to undoy before sound principles could be imbibed, than can be 
the case in this happier country, an undeniable proof is afforded 
•f the excellence of Dr. BelPs mode of iostraction \ noc can 
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tbcre be the smaUest reason for doubting, that, whenever. the 
aanie measures are steadily and perfectly adopted, they will be 
attended unifomdy with the same lotting good effects." 

To the first disciples of our Saviour was given the niiraculoits 
giftoftougues, for the immediate promulgation of the gospel by 
the hearing of the ear: To us is given the scarcely less marvel- 
lous gift— the providential art of printing — ^for the universal dis- 
semination of the gospel by the seeing of the eye. But this lat- 
ter gift is rendered of no avail, not only to those to whom the 
bible is prohibited by authority, or locked up in an unknown 
tongue, but also to those who have no bible to read, and to those 
who cannot read the bible. 

Happily the reformation has withdrawn the prohibition, and 
given to all the people of this and of other protestaut countries, 
free and individual access to the oracles of the living God And 
(says the Rev. N. J. Holltngsworth, with a perfect knowledge 
of the snbject, iu an able and perspicuous Address to the Public 
on the Madras System qf Education. Ritingtonj 1812, p. 9) ** the 
societies, which have been established for the dispersion of co- 
pies of the sacred scriptures, and otherreligious publications, to 
an extent before unthooglitof, abundantly assisted by the inven- 
tion of the stereotype, together with the beneficial introduction 
of Sunday schools, have greatly promoted this. But the recent 
discovery of a mode of facilitating education, by lessening the 
time, the labour, ^nd the expense attending it, appears to hold 
forth the means of conferring upon every other advantage ten- 
fold efficacy.'* P. 17. *' But that which I am anxious to recom- 
mend to general adoption, and with a view to the promotion of 
which the several societies [National, Diocesan, &c ] have been 
formed, is not a<collection of so many beneficial parts but one uni- 
fiirm and consistent whole, which is admirably calculated to cause 
religious and useful knowledge to flourish, and to prevail, to an 
extent hitherto unheard of, and never entering into the contem- 
plation of mankind, till the discovery made by Dr. Bell, in a distant 
land, most providentially pointed out the means of eflectingthis.*' 

^ The man (Barrington school, p. 47,) who first made a 
practical use of the tUvision qf lalwur gave a new power to the 
application of corporal strength, and simplified and facilitated 
the most, irksome and laborioHs operations. To him we are 
indebted " for the greatest improvement in the powers of 
labour, and for the greatest part of the skill, dexterity, and 
judgment, with which it is any where directed or applied/* 
SMith''s Wealth qf Natione. But that man, whatever was his 
merit, did not more essential service to mechanicaly than Dr. 
Bell has done to inteUeeHtal operations. It is the division of 
labour in hisschools, that leaves the master the easy task of di- 
rectiug the movements of the whole machine, instead of toiling 
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ineffectually at a single part. Tlic principle in manufactories 
and In acbbeJs is tbesame. Tbc practical application, in eacb 
instance, bas required the same acutcnesa and persev^erance of 
tnind, to correct tbe waaderinp;* of theory and conjectare, by re- 
peated trial and continued attention.** 

Extract o^ a letter from James Allan Vark^ Esq. king's conn- 
tei, to G. W. Marriott, Esq. dated tfptb Dee. 1819. 

*' Your account of Dr. Beirs success, and of tbe advancement 
of bis good scheme, is highly interesting to me^ I really think, 
tbat his plan, if rightly conducted, is one of the moat stupendous 
engines that erer has been wielded, since tbe dayaofonr Savioiit- 
and his apostles, for tbe advancement of God*s tme religion upon 
earth. It never has been my opinion, that Dr. Bell is infectod 
with vanity; but there never was a man, who, from seeing bis 
plans taking a wide and deep root in tbe earth, has bad more juat 
cause to be vain than our excellent friend. I am not sore tbat 
this is not the commencement, by bis meansy of that glorious sera, 
when the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, as the 
waters cover the seas." 

** No plan has yet been proposed, from tbe general application 
of which so much and snch uumixed good can be expected, as 
tbat for which this country and many other parts of tbe habita- 
ble globe are indebted to the piety, philanthropy) and unexam- 
pled labours of Dr. Bell.'** Report qf the Clergy Orphan School. 

8uch are the reasons which weighed with me, and have led to 
all tbat I have written and done, in this country, in illustrating 
the theory, and following np tbe practice, of the expbRiment 
IN EDUCATION, made at Madras. 

. But after all, if I wanted an apology for tbe number of years, 
which I have devoted to the rudiments of letters abroad and at 
bome,«»for the toils which I have endured in contriving, ma- 
turing, demonstrating, and disseminating a new system of edu- 
cation, I might appeal to tbe high and venerable authority of a 
great and good father of tbe church. Archbishop TiHolson^ for 
the correctness of the principlrs which I have inculcated, aa well 
as for tbe unparalleled usefulness of tbe active pursuits, in 
which 1 would engage tlie friends of religion and humanity. 

** There are several ways (says tbe pious primate in a aermon 
on the education of children; of reforming men: by tbelnwa of 
the civil magistrates, by the public preaching of ministers. 
But the most likely and hopeful reformation of the worid must 
begin with children. Wholesome laws, and good sermona, are 
but slow and late ways : Tbe timely and mc»st compendioua way 
is a good education. This may be an efiectnal |Mreventi<m of 
evil, whereas all after- ways are at best but remedies, which d* 
always suppose some neglect and omission of timely care.** 
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<iiOt of thif [religioui instruction] though fully itci^pttuie^ witlf 

itff inlpoitafieej btctOM it Yvn been s<$ ^ admirably 'erucida,ied'.by 

the ReTerend'Mr. Booyer^ in hit cbargi^ to the clergy of the oJBI- 

cialty of tbe Deati' and' Chiipti^f of 0m-hatKi'i by Dr. Herb(»t 

Miu-sb, inhhi'senAon- before the kd&Viil'Vneetjng'ortb« Cb^^ity 

Sehoobi in-atid about tfa«rcitr»i;of L'dndb'd an|l%ei^niinster ; ^tad 

baft been three farther enl^reed bybiu; and'b>^ otb^r 'abt> writ^ 

in the public tiewspapert : •' • • • P*. Gof . I would '.recommend ' to 

his aftenti^e perusaV the BrMsb ReWew for March^ I'Sli, p. 

i8d,&c.;' tbeQuBtterly Retlewfoi'Oetober, idli, p. 264, &t.; 

[And for June, 1812; pr. 416.] " A'short aec6iint of the effiftts 
_^..^.._^-^. ^ t ....... ,j^^ 
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and' cbniaitting a 8iAe6tion of those articles which b^te a refe^ 
rence tOf 'Education j** " The Bkrr-ington Schoot, by Sir Tbbmaii 
Bernard, Bart.f^ also an admirable little worl^, published Ibis 
yeaf,' add 'Entitled, *< Thie origfn, natujf^e, tind object of tbe* new 
sy^teut of Education j'^ and,abdve4iU, the writings of the founder 
of the nHr system of Education,' Pr; Btht HYtf SELr j whicb^' 
tbbugb. they may appear to stand lii need of a mor^ orderly find 
methodical arrangement^, will be found to contieiin a rich mine of 
knowledge and iuformati'ou on the Sdbje ct of Education, which 
is amply sufficient to repAy the labours of those persons, who 
are not too indolent, or toO indifferent on thie subject, to bestow 
the pains of digging therein.* 

* In the elements of tuition ISO8, b^re alluded to, the author 
makes bis apology, which begitf« with these words, p. 6, <^la 
the patches and shreds forming pirt of this cortipilation, 'and 
^vritten in baste, ad the occasion lirose* which gave them birlh, 
&c.^ and accordingly that work is oow'dividefd into two parts 
(Volumes). The former is just reprinted, and the other is now 
in the ^ress. See the title and next(Advt.) page of this volume. 

Extracts from the proceedings of the Committee of the 
National Society, dated lofh February) 1813. 

« With a view to furnishing initiatory books with greater con- 
venience, aud at i-educed prices, the Committee have ordered to 
be deposited at Mr. Murray^s, Albemarle- ttreet, Piccadiliy, and at 
Messra. Rivingtons, St. Paul's Cburcb-yard. books of that de- 
scription, in sets of 50 each, (of which a list is Subjoined,) wbtcb 
may be procured from those booksellers npon^ application, in 
writing, by any member of the National Society, or by the Secre- 
tary of any society, the master of any school in union with the 
National Society, for the use of such school, jat the, same i^- 
4uced prices that those books m sold by the sooiety for' pro^ 



[ «« ] 

The books mentioned p. so, (see it) of this volume are at tli 

followiRg^ prices: s. d, 

50 Dtf zdi cards or leaves, p. 33, 29 - • • • . • • 4 a 

50 N. S. C.Schoul book, No 3, p. ^0, 2 

50 Cbilds 1st book, part 2d. p. ai* 2 

50 Sermons on the Mount, p. 38.. a O 

50 Parables, p. 38—-39 2 

50 Miracles, p. 38— :J9 * 2 

5u DiscuurscB, 3H-^ t9 3 O 

50 Ostervald's Abridgment, p- 3it • • 3 d 

50 Broken Catechism, p,,37 3 <} 

50 Chief Truths, p. 37>......^... • 2 O 

To these I hope will soon be added a Tract as men. 

tiuTied p. ;9», Ibc HiHtory of Aur Rlea&i^d Saviour 50 2 <^ 

Add also the Order of Confirmation 50, 2 6 

In all 1/. 6a. bd which divided by 50 g^ves 6|ef. for each set. 

* For this it is proposed to substitute the 'National Society 
Syllabic book, "No. 3, p. 31. 

To the above may be added the usual books common in th 
course of Instructioo : snch as *' the following recommended fc 
a School of one hundred children by the National Society. 

Booksellers* prices, Society^s price. 
1 Teacher^s Assistant /o 7 £o 3 6 

25 Psalters .^ 1 

25 Prayer- Books i 

25 Testaments. ..,', k. , 2 

25 Bibles (bonnd in calf).. .. 5 

^. B. It is expected that the Prayer-books, Testaments, an 
Bibles, u ill last at least three years. — ^The Committee also r< 
commend the following propor^tions of the under-mentioned ai 
tides, viz. : Two or three sand boards (See Dr. BelPs In8tru< 
tions). Three Doxen Copy books. Also, four dozen ** Arithmei 
cal tables for Madras schools^'" which may be had of the Bookse 
lers above named. T. T. Walmsley, Secretary *' 

The Autlror begs leave to recommend to private families an 
schools, where the funds admit of it, to read in the ^rst iustanc 
and preparatory to the study of the Bible, .9. d. 

Mrs. Trimmer's Abridgment of the r^ew Testament.. ..o 1 1 

Do. of the Old i 3 
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